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THE GREAT ELOPEMENT 


Handel — Beecham 





Sir Thomas Beecham has a genius 
for re-discovering Handel. In his 
new Ballet Suite, he has arranged 
some delightful music from the Operas 
and Harpsichord Suites to illustrate 
the story of Sheridan’s romantic elope- 
ment with Elizabeth Linley. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


conducting the 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 





The Pump Room—The_ Linleys —The 
Hunting Dance—The Weary Flunkies—T he 
Plot —Sarabande— Hornpipe — Beau Nash 
— Second Love Scene — Intermezzo — fig. 
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For a hundred-and-one years Imhof customers 
have enjoyed exclusive pre-views of all that’s newest and most worthwhile in the field 


And to-day again, despite rationing and scarcity, we bring 


you practical proof that in the matter of home entertainment you will still find all the 
newest things first — at Imhof’s 
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| BRITAIN's FIRST POST-WAR LUXURY RADIOGRAM! 








Here it is, after six years of bleak austerity . 


. the new R.G.D. Model 1046G. An 


instrument for which, indeed, hundreds of radio and gramophone enthusiasts have been 
waiting, and the very first post-war luxury radiogram to go into production. 





, 


IMHOF (RETAIL) LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


No words can really convey to you the 
wealth of magnificent entertainment which 
this instrument offers, but we believe you 
will be glad to have this brief advance 
information of some of its more outstanding 
features. For example ... the powerful 
10-valve super-heterodyne circuit virtually 
brings all the important broadcasting sta- 
tions of the world within clear listening 
range. No less than five separate wave- 
bands are covered. Band-spread tuning, 
tvo, combined with simplified controls and 
a large full-vision dial, ensure the utmost 
tuning simplicity. 


On the gramophone side also, an in- 
genious fully automatic mixer record- 
changer enables you to play up to eight 
10 or 12-inch records inter-mized in succes- 
sion, and to enjoy a full 30 minutes un- 
interrupted music of your own selection. 


But perhaps the most noteworthy: advance 
of all is the uniquely designed duplex-cone 
speaker which both on radio and records 
offers, in conjunction with the push-pull 
amplifier, a new standard of concert-hall 
fidelity in reproduction, revealing. every 
voice inflection and tone graduation even 
in_the most intricate operatic or orchestral 
programme. The actual frequency range 
is in fact from 40-10,000 cycles. 


Housed in a classically-styled cabinet, 
with concealed controls, and designed for 
A.C. Mains, this latest R.G.D. release is 
priced at 141 guineas, plus £31 13s. 4d. 
purchase tax. Deliveries are being made in 
strict rotation, and for this reason we 
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cordially invite you to call for a private 
demonstration at our showrooms as early 
as you can. Remember—the earlier your 
order is placed the earlier you will receive 
delivery. 

Post orders are also invited, and safe 
delivery guaranteed. 





IMHOF’S FAMOUS RADIO 
REPAIR SERVICE RESUMES! 
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We are pleased to announce that our 
radio repair service department is once 
again fully staffed and equipped to carry 
out every type of radio repair, from a 
complete major overhaul to the simplest 
minor adjustmen*. Estimates on all 
repair work are provided free, and we 
guarantee prompt service, coupled with 
the highest standards of precision work- 
manship. 





TELEVISION HERE AGAIN! | 








Daily television programmes are again 
in full swing—and here, at Imhof House, 
we are ready to demonstrate to you the 
very latest receivers by leading makers. 
Remember that Imhof’s have _ installed 
more television instruments than any other 
store in the country, and we therefore 
claim to be in an unrivalled position to 
offer you really expert and impartial advice 


on this newest form of home entertainment, 


- TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 5944 
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THE ITALIAN SYMPHONY 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 4 in A Major Op. 90 


Listen to the new Decca recordings of any oft- 


recorded composition and you will find startling 


evidence that until full frequency range recording 
was made possible by Decca much was lost. In 
fact only byfhis exclusive Decca system of f f rr 


could this living music be brought to your home 





and every note, every overtone, of every instru- 
ment be reproduced as the composer intended 
and the orchestra interprets. 

The National Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Heinz Unger, records 
Symphony No. 4 in A Major Op. 90, by Mendelssohn. 8th side, The War 


March of the Priests (Mendelssohn). London Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor, Anatole Fistoulari. K 1370-3. Automatic Couplings AK 1370-3. 
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COMPLETE RECORDING 











CHRISTOPHER LYNCH 


Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 


Down by the Glenside. Kearney, arr. Moore 
Open the door Softly. Herbert Hughes 
A 1859 


SOLOMON 


Ballade No. 4 in F y ae, OP 
Chopin . : 


JOAN HAMMOND 
Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
Both with Cello Obligato 
Elégie. Massenet - - 
None but the weary Heart B 9486 
Tchaikovsky - - ; 


are 3403 


ANNE ZIEGLER & 
WEBSTER BOOTH 


We'll gather Lilacs - ~ -\ 
Love steals your Heart - - -f 


CHARLES SHADWELL 
and his Orchestra 


Down with the Curtain - 
Down the Mall - - - 


“HIS 


B 9489 


B 9487 
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Just been Wond’ring - 
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No. 1.—Sea Slumber Song | 
No. 2. —In Haven. Capri | 
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A NEW HANDEL-BEECHAM SUITE 


THE 
GREAT ELOPEMENT 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


conducting the 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


BD 6295-97 
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Your hand in Mine - 


MAURICE WINNICK 


and his Orchestra 





By the waters of aGnnstenee 
Trees - - - 
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GREAT SONG CYCLE 


ELGAR’S 





sung by 


RIPLEY 


with The Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by George Weldon 


No. 3. — Sabbath morning at Sea 
No. 4. — Where Corals Lie 


C 3499 


No. 5. — The Swimmer and Haydn’s Hark, what I tell to thee - C 3500 


Automatic Couplings C 7638-40 


JOE LOSS 

and his Orchestra 
You can be sure of Me 
Laughing on the Outside 


“\Bp 5934 
DOREEN HARRIS 


Grandfather’s Clock - - 


When Alice Blue Gown met Little BD 1136 
Boy Blue - - : - 


PAUL FENOULHET 


and the Skyrockets Dance Orchestra 


As if I didn’t have enouge on my 
Mind - - BD 5935 


Cynthia’s in Love . - 
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TOMMY DORSEY 


and his Orchestra 
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SUB-EDITORIAL 


NOTHER of our early readers and 
contributors, Mr. Douglas Burbidge, 
seems to have joined Mr. Desmond 

Shawe-Taylor as the reviewer of new records 
in the B.B.C.’s ‘‘ Home Service ” and on 
June 16th managed to deal adequately 
with all the important records—7ob, Rake’s 
Progress, Moiseiwitsch, Joan Hammond, 
Bjérling, Schymberg and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra’s Der Freischiltz Overture with 
illustrations from the first three in the space 
of about fifteen minutes. In the Light 
Programme on Tuesday evenings the privi- 
lege of making up half-hour programmes of 
all kinds of new records has often, since the 
beginning of this year, forced me to scrape 
the corners of the cupboard in order to find 
any sustenance for the hungry record- buyer 
or the idle listener, and were it not for the 
distinguished guests who sometimes come 
to the studio to talk about works— 
Montague Nathan on Job, for instance, 
Arnold Haskell on Rake’s Progress, Martin 
Cooper on Petrouchka and Harold in Italy— 
the four, sometimes five, Tuesday half-hours 
would very nearly exhaust the entire 
output of the month from the recording 
companies without allowing for any dis- 
crimination. 

Restrictions show little signs of being 
raised. THE GRAMOPHONE itself had in its 
June issue for 1943 twenty pages of 
** matter,’ in June, 1944 fifteen, in June, 
1945 twelve and this June fourteen ; cor- 
responding to publication of new recordings 
(excluding dance and miscellaneous) of 
roughly thirteen works on single discs in 
1943, Six in 1944, ten in 1945 (not counting 
the special Victory supplement) and twelve 
last month. Ten years ago in June, 1936, 
THE GRAMOPHONE had forty-six pages of 
matter and reviews of—by similar rough 
calculations—thirty-six works or single 
records to review. The addition of dance 
and miscellaneous records in each instance 
would not affect the proportions. 

In short there is as yet no sign of expan- 
sion towards normality. Nor anyone to 
blame. Nor, when you think about it, 
much to complain about. It is a good thing 
to be reminded of old friends, books and 
records. When the library of books and 
records now safely transported from the 
Outer Hebrides to Berkshire has been 
unpacked and arranged the Editor looks 
forward to the inexhaustible pleasure of 
browsing among them: when there is 
leisure, that is to say. 


At present he is absorbed in writing a 
nove] and, as all but our newest readers 
know, when Compton Mackenzie is writing 
a book he likes to have a background of 
music. Hence the inception of THE 
GRAMOPHONE in 1923. He writes in one 
room and, in another, with doors open 
gramophone records of his choosng are 





played for him hour after hour. The cir- 
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cumstance of not having the usual wide 
range of albums available means that we 
who live under the same roof ring the 
changes on those which are unpacked and 
on the issues of the last few months, and 
nearly everyday we hear Chopin’s Mazurkas 
and Studies, Debussy’s Preludes, Beethoven 
Sonata Society Vols xiv. and xv, Fauré’s 
Piano Quartet, Schubert’s Death and the 
Maiden Quartet and Fourth Symphony, 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole (this is found 
rather too exciting), Rachmaninov’s Third 
Symphony, Tchaikowsky’s Fourth and the 
Brahms Double Concerto. These are at 
hand and always welcome ; but if they 
could be found among the packing cases it 
would be the quartets and trios of Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven that we should hear 
played for him most of the time ; and the 
quintets of Brahms, too. 

It is refreshing in these days to come 
across a piece of scholarly research of the 


kind that is described in the following 
article by Mr. Sebastian Brown on the 
first version of Brahms’s first quintet in 
F minor. The standing of Mr Brown and 
of his late distinguished father, Mr. James 
Duff Brown—founder and editor of the 
Policordia edition of chamber and other 
music published by Stainer and Bell—as 
musicographers and musicians is guarantee 
of the importance of the reconstruction 
from internal evidence of the score com- 
posed by Brahms in the summer of 1862 : and 
we are proud to have the privilege, through 
the kindness of Mr. Sebastian Brown and 
on the enthusiastic suggestion of our well- 
tried friend Mr. André Mangeot, to publish 
the account for the interest of readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE before the string quintet 
has been played in public. 

Here we may recall a passage from the 
late Prof. Tovey’s article on Brahms in 
Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber 
Music (vol. I, p. 170 b 

‘** Brahms would have acted more kindly 
to posterity, and not less prudently for his 
own reputation if, instead of destroying all 
his unpublished works and sketches, he had 
made legal provision that ghouls should not 
be allowed access to his grave until fifty 
years after his death. No doubt the best 
string-players of 1947 would come to the 
same conclusion as Joachim and Brahms 
himself about the original version of the 
F minor quintet, if it could be called up 
from the flames; but they would learn 
incalculably more than that conclusion 
from the experience which led to it.” 

That was written more than seventeen 
years ago and here on the threshold of the 
fiftieth year since the death of Brahms is the 
promise of fulfilment to test the accuracy of 
Tovey’s ‘‘ no doubt.’’ It may be hoped that 
in 1947 public performances and gramo- 
phone records of this stimulating recon- 
struction of the score will give musicians 
and music-lovers everywhere the oppor- 
tunity to judge the matter for themselves. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 





INDEX AND BINDING FOR Vol. XXIil 


The Index for Vol. 23 is now ready, price 
2s. 6d., post free. 

Readers wishing to have their volume bound 
should send their copies to 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. The cost will be 11s., 
inclusive of Index. A few Binding Cases will 


be available, price 2s. gd., post free. 
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THE MISSING BRAHMS QUINTET 


By SEBASTIAN H. BROWN 


IMAGINE that most musicians whose 
interest lies in string chamber music have 
at one time or another thought wistfully of 
the cruel pity it was that Brahms destroyed 
his String Quintet in F minor. As the full 
facts about this unhappy business are not 
widely known, it may perhaps be of interest 
to recall what happened, and also to des- 
cribe a recent development. 

In 1862 Brahms, in his late twenties, 
having composed, so far as I know, only 
one example of string chamber music—the 
Bb Sextet—proceeded to the composition 
of a most ambitious and original work: a 
String Quintet for the Schubert combina- 
tion of two violins, viola and two cellos. By 
the August of that year the first three 
movements of the Quintet were finished, 
and the whole was complete by the begin- 
ning of November. The score was duly 
sent by Brahms to Clara Schumann, and 
also to Joachim. 

Clara Schumann replied in enthusiastic 
terms: “‘I hardly know how to begin 
telling you quietly the great delight your 
Quintet has given me. I have played it 
through many times and I am full of it. 
. . . Whatan Adagio! . . . How beautiful 
for the instruments, I. can almost see them 
play. . . . The work is a masterpiece.”’ 
(One has, by the way, a great feeling of 
respect for Clara over this ; I wonder how 
many women pianists could have thus 
sized up a modern string chamber work 
from the score ?) Joachim’s first reaction 
also was favourable: “‘ This piece of music 
is certainly of the first importance.. .”’ 
But he added: *‘ The work is difficult, and 
I fear that without vigorous playing it will 
not sound clear.”’ 

And here the trouble began. Joachim 
and his friends tried the Quintet—in 
Brahms’ absence—and apparently it did 
not go very well. Joachim wrote in 
January, 1863: ‘*‘ We played your Quintet 
a second’ time. It was already much 
clearer, and the energy came through with 
less growling and grumbling in the lower 
register.”’ And again in April: ‘‘ I do not 
wish to dogmatise on the details of a work 
which shows in every line some proof of 
overpowering strength. But what is lacking, 
to give me pure pleasure is, in a word, 
sound-charm. After a time, on hearing the 
work played, I think you will feel the same 
as I do.’’ They later played the Quintet 
for Brahms to hear, and I suspect that the 
playing was still ‘‘ vigorous,’ with the 
growling and grumbling not entirely erad- 
icated. (In excuse, one may remember 
that string players had never coped with 
anything like this before, and that the date 
was six years before the formation of the 
famous Joachim Quartet.) Anyhow, the 
result was disappointing, and must have 
been a ghastly disillusionment to Brahms. 
On Good Friday, 1863, the despairing 
composer wrote: “* . . . it will be better if 
it goes tosleep.”’? And he burnt the Quintet. 

But fortunately he did not burn it at 
once. He first made an arrangement of it as 


a ‘*Sonata”’’ for two pianos. This is 
evidently a very free arrangement, in the 
sense that reinforcement by doubling at the 
octave is much used, but internal evidence 
suggests that the composer was working 
throughout with the String Quintet score 
in front of him. There are numberless 
instances where details of string writing 
have subtly got themselves included in a 
way which could not possibly have hap- 
pened if Brahms had been re-composing 
the work in a pianistic form from memory. 

The new Sonata for two pianos was 
finished in February, 1864, and played by 
Brahms and Tausig at a concert, without 
much success. As the astute Clara wrote 
in July of the same year: ‘‘ The ideas are 
mostly lost on the piano. ... The first 
time I played the work [with Hermann 
Levi] I had a feeling that it was an arrange- 
ment, but thinking I might be prejudiced I 
kept silent. But Levi was quite decided 
about it.”? Clara and Levi between them 
then made a suggestion to Brahms—that 
he make yet another arrangement of the 
work, this time for piano quintet, as a sort 
of compromise-medium, making the best 
of the two worlds of piano and string tone. 

So Brahms got down to the job of making 
a third version—in October, 1864. This 
time the internal evidence is overwhelming 
in suggesting that the arrangement was 
made straight from a copy of the Sonata for 
two pianos, and it seems certain that 
Brahms did not use the actual score of the 
String Quintet at all—possibly for the good 
reason that it was by then destroyed. This 
piano quintet arrangement is largely done 
by the expedient of taking either the first 
or second piano part of the Sonata (which- 
ever happens at the moment to be the more 
pianistic) as the piano part of the new 
quintet, and making a more or less exact 
arrangement of the other piano part, 
octave reinforcements and all, for the 
string players. When this plan breaks down, 
the new piano part is then sometimes derived 
from the left hand of one piano and the 
right hand of the other, and so on. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this rather 
perfunctory way of doing things, and there 
are certain places where Brahms probably 
harks back to remembered passages in the 
original String Quintet—I imagine that 
the unforgettable Poco Sostenuto near the 
end of the first movement, which is given to 
the strings, with the piano playing only a 
pedal F, is one of these. But on the whole 
there is hardly any attempt to make a 
genuine re-casting of the work in the new 
medium of piano quintet. Perhaps this is 
partly due to the fact that, after all, it was 
not Brahms’ own idea to make the arrange- 
ment. Also, the circumstances were not 
very propitious—Brahms wrote to Clara, 
while he was engaged on it: “‘ I am never 
allowed_an hour’s peace. I am constantly 
being detained and interrupted by some- 
thing or somebody.”’ 

The new Piano Quintet was sent by 
Brahms to Hermann Levi in due course, 
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and was acknowledged by him with glowing 
praise, qualified by criticism—some of it 
amazingly stupid. For instance, Levi 
thought 6/8 time “unsuitable’’ in the 
Finale ; considered that the dynamic mark- 
ing was excessive, looking “‘ as though the 
composer had little confidence in the 
performers ”’ ; disapproved of the stretti in 
the last movement ; and so on. Brahms 
seems to have accepted this sort of *‘ advice,”’ 
from a young man six years his junior, with 
complete patience, and he certainly acted 
on some of the suggestions. 

The Piano Quintet bears the marks of a 
good deal of ‘*‘ polishing up ”’ ; nevertheless 
the only really fundamental alteration 
from the Sonata is in the first movement, 
where a complete bar is omitted in the 
overlapping imitations near the end of the 
exposition, and again in the recapitulation. 
Among other differences, a bass C# in bold 
** false relation ’’ is watered down to a meek 
and respectable C4, and there is a reversal 
of the syncopation near the end. 

Brahms eventually sent the Piano Quintet 
to his publisher, with the following inter- 
esting reservation: ‘‘I still think we must 
keep the work in mind as a Sonata for two 
pianos. It appeals to me in this form... .”’ 
The Piano Quintet appeared in print as 
op. 34, and the Sonata, considerably later, 
as op. 34bis—‘‘ After the Quintet op. 
34.”’ This numbering has led some people 
to believe that the arrangements were made 
in the reverse order—that the Sonata was 
in fact arranged from the Piano Quintet, 
but there seems no doubt that “‘ After the 
Quintet op. 34”’ referred to the original 
String Quintet, which, we may perhaps 
assume, was to have been the real op. 34. 

It is almost needless to add, of course, 
that op. 34, in the Piano Quintet version, 
has become universally known as one of the 
greatest chamber music works of all time. 

But I must confess that I cannot agree 
with the almost unanimous opinion of the 
experts, who see perfect writing for the 
combination in this Piano Quintet. (Yet 
I yield to no-one in profound admiration of 
the work as a piece of music.) Among the 
experts, Levi says: ‘“‘ It does not contain a 
single note to make me suspect that it is an 
arrangement.’ Tovey (in Cobbett) says: 
‘* The only four notes which indicate that 
the pianoforte quintet is not an intact 
original are at the beginning of the intro- 
duction to the finale, where the pianoforte 
has to do duty for the original second 
violoncello.””, And Dunhill speaks of “‘ an 
example of pure piano-quintet writing 
which, for sheer clarity and appropriate- 
ness, weuld be hard to excel.’”? The fact, 
surely, is that the Piano Quintet is a “‘ com- 
poser’s arrangement ”’ from start to finish, 
exactly comparable to Beethoven’s efforts 
of the same sort—which incidentally are 
usually shunned as if they were untouch- 
able. There is little of that spontaneous 
certainty of score-design, if one may coin 
the term, that is so typical of Brahms in his 
great original works—and so noticeably 
absent in arrangements. 

And occasionally there is real crudity. 
For example, in bar 17 of the first move- 
ment, during the first full presentation of 
the principal subject, Brahms suddenly 
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decides to swap pianos in the middle of a 
stream of melody in full flood, for the purely 
fortuitous reason that Piano II of the 
Sonata has suddenly become more pianisti- 
cally suitable than Piano I. The result is 
to leave the string players suddenly 
stranded, with the pianist manfully strug- 
gling on with the melody. This awkward 
change-over does not appear in the earlier 
Sonata, and one feels sure that the original 
String Quintet had nothing like this. 

I started this article by speaking of the 
regret one feels about the destruction of the 
String Quintet. I imagine that many 
musicians have followed up such a feeling 
with a question—Is there a possibility of 
bringing the work back ? Frankly it had 
always seemed to me that the position was 
completely hopeless. There are of course a 
few passages, such as the Poco Sostenuto, 
quoted above, and the opening of the intro- 
duction to the last movement, where the 
original version is clear, but when one is 
confronted with such a problem as is posed 
by the following quotations from the 
Sonata and the Piano Quintet, it is obvious 
that all is not easy. It would seem that the 
most one could hope for would be yet 
another ‘‘ arrangement,”?. which might or 
might not resemble the lost original. 
SONATA Example A 


. ~ 





PIANO QUINTET 
Vio. 


If I may be allowed a slight personal 
digression at this point, I would like to 
describe a situation in which I found 
myself some time ago. I had suggested to 
my late father that it would be an inter- 
esting experiment, in connection with his 
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work for string orchestras, to make a trans- 
cription of Brahms’ op. 34 and 340is. for 
a double string orchestra—this being per- 
haps a suitable medium for a work origin- 
ally conceived for strings yet with con- 
siderable orchestral and antiphonal lean- 
ings. The suggestion was adopted, and we 
collaborated in the transcription, working 
from both the Sonata for two pianos and the 
Piano Quintet, with great attention to 
detail. As a result we became, I suppose, 
by the time our transcription was finished, 
about as fully saturated with the work as 
anyone since Brahms himself. 

It was at about this time that I began to 
realise that whole portions of what appeared 
to be the lost String Quintet were revealing 
themselves quite clearly—as no doubt they 
would have done to any musician in like 
circumstances. I started to write these 
down, and after six months of almost 
unbroken thought about it (the endless 
nocturnal perambulations of a War Reserve 
Constable providing a suitable oppor- 


A few examples from the reconstructed score may be of interest.* 
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tunity) I found that I had completed a 
reconstructed score of the entire Quintet. 

There was, of course, no way of proving 
that the reconstruction bore any resem- 
blance to the original, though a certain 
degree of confirmation was obtained by 
finding that each bit, on being scored, 
dovetailed into the previous and succeeding 
bits in all five string parts. Also, in the case 
of one detail, I did receive definite con- 
firmation. The E major melody with the 
treplets, in the slow movement, had 
appeared to me as being certainly the 1st 
cello part of the String Quintet, and I had 
thus written it in defiance of the fact that 
Brahms had not used the cello for it in the 
Piano Quintet, apparently preferring the 
2nd violin and viola in unison. It was not 
till some time later that I found that one of 
Hermann Levi’s_ suggested ‘“‘ improve- 
ments *’ was that this tune be taken away 
from the cello, to whom Brahms had first 
given it—Levi’s reason being that it was 
** very difficult.”’ 


In the following 


passage from the first movement development, the five-part stretto at bar 5 is so innately 
within the string quintet idiom that it might now seem almost an outrage ever to have 


played it with any other instrumentation : 


Vio. L i Zs 


_— 


The following is the end of the first movement : 


ah Oe es 
Yio. , 






Example B 
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*This work is the copyright of Messrs. Stainer & Bell, Ltd. and is in the press. 
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The E major cello melody in the slow movement, referred to, is approached thus : 


Example D 


Vio.L “ten, 


— = 








f 


— 





dimains - 
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This example from the Finale shows the way in which the quintet here divides into two 
antiphonal groups, headed respectively by the 1st violin and rst cello, with viola and 2nd 


cello alternately supplying the bass : 


Example E 
Vio. 


Se 


ae 





The “‘ reconstituted ”’ String Quintet has 
now been tried over by several groups of 
players. There has been none of Joachim’s 
‘growling and grumbling’’; the first 
cellist does not find Levi’s passage “‘ very 
difficult ’’ ; and far from there being a lack 
of ‘‘ sound-charm,”’ there is a wealth of 
unsuspected beauty of tone throughout the 
work. Pianists may find it hard to believe 
that anyone else can play their semiquaver 
arpeggios near the opening, but I can 
assure them that these turn out to be a poor 
substitute for the broadly. bowed end 
violin and viola parts in this passage. In 
short, it seems that Brahms was right—and 
Joachim, Levi and Co. were wrong. 

This almost leads one to think that there 
should be a sort of law to stop musical 
‘* advisers ’’ causing alarm and despondency 
to great composers. In this case of Brahms’ 
op. 34, the harm done was far greater 
than the mere destruction of a piece of music 


—it had the result of shaking Brahms’ 
own confidence in himself as a composer 
for strings. He had written the String 
Quintet with the sure and confident touch 
of a mature genius—and suddenly it had 
been proved to him that he was all wrong. 
Historians may like to investigate how long 
the scar of this psychological wound 
remained. There seems little doubt that if 
Brahms had been (like Beethoven with the 
later quartets) spared the experience of 
hearing his String Quintet bungled in 
performance, we should have had, in 1863 
and 1864, a succession of great chamber 
music works. As it was, these years saw the 
pathetic piecing together of the shattered 
remains of the quintet into the other two 
versions. And the next string chamber 
music work—the Sextet in G—is a very 
cautious affair by comparison. It may still 
be the composition of an angel—but he 


has had his wings clipped. 


Fuly, 1946 


THE OBOE ON RECORDS 
by ROBIN GREGORY 


penne oboe is possibly the most sensitive and 
expressive wind instrument of the orchestra, 
its only limitation being a comparatively 
restricted compass. With its characteristic 
penetrating and plaintive tone-colour and great 
powers of musical expression it should, one 
would imagine, be eminently suitable for use asa 
solo instrument. In point of fact, however, 
its repertory of solo and chamber works is 
decidedly thin. The reason for this is difficult 
to understand. It may partly be due to 
the absence in the past of any Muhlfeld or 
Stadler such as the clarinet has had to inspire 
composers to write for it ; partly perhaps to the 
fact that its evolution into its present form took 
place comparatively late in its history. Its 
ancestor, the shawm, had a coarse tone fitting 
it only for outdoor use, and it was not until the 
eighteenth century that the process of refine- 
ment began which resulted in the instrument 
with which we are now familiar. By 1782 it was 
possible to describe the oboe as being suitable 
for the expression of “‘ soft, tender and mildly 
sad feelings,’ which it was certainly not a short 
time before. The modern instrument is 
characterised by Rimsky-Korsakov as “ artless 
and gay in the major, pathetic and sad in the 
minor,’ while a poet-musician has summed up 
its character thus: 

** And then the hautboy played and smiled 
And sang like any large-eyed child 
Cool-hearted and all undefiled.”’ 

But it can also be used staccato to produce a 
chattering effect, and on occasion becomes 
really spiteful, as in the Critics section of R. 
Strauss’s Heldenleben. 

An examination of available recordings of the 
oboe reveals that nearly all are associated with 
the name of Leon Goossens. In the history of 
instrumental music there can rarely, if ever, 
have been a player so universally acknowledged 
to be the supreme master of his instrument. To 
a faultless technique and impeccable phrasing 
he allies a unique but well-controlled vibrato 
which gives his playing an unmistakable individ- 
uality. Perhaps the best compliment ever paid 
to him was by the o! ist of the San Carlo 
Opera, Naples (himseli an excellent player), 
who informed the writer’s brother that after 
hearing Goossens in the Swan Lake records he 
felt like breaking his instrument across his knee 
then and there. As a fumbling amateur oboist 
myself I know exactly how he felt. 

To turn now to the records. Two of Handel’s 
six concertos for oboe are to be had; the 
Concerto Grosso, Op. 3, No. 10 (Col. DX1144) 
in G minor (his favourite key when writing for 
oboe), and that in B flat major on H.M.V. 
C2993. Both are engaging little works, the 
Sicilienne in the latter being particularly 
attractive. The accompaniment here is by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
soloist’s brother Eugene. Handel also wrote six 
Sonatas for oboe and harpsichord, and three for 
two oboes and harpsichord. Some of the latter 
would be well worth recording. Remember the 
sparkling effect of the two oboes in his Arrival 
of the Queen of Sheba (Col. LX255). 

Another delicious little concerte is that freely 
arranged from the music of Cimarosa, by 
Arthur Benjamin (Col. DX1137-8). Goossens 
as usual is at the top of his form, and once again 
the Siciliana is perhaps the most immediately 
attractive movement, though the final Allegro 
giusto with its chuckling staccato effects runs it 
close. The fill-up to this Concerto is the Sinfonia 
to Bach s Easter Oratorio, a beautiful movement 
exquisitely played. 

The famous “ Jesu, joy of man’s desiring ”’ is 
recorded in its original form for oboe, strings 

(continued on page 25) 
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BERLIOZ 
“HAROLD IN ITALY” 
William Primrose (viola) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Koussevitzky 
H.M.V. 5-12” records. 36/8 


If an individual doesn’t like caviare or 
olives or gorgonzola it’is a pretty difficult 
job to persuade him to eat any. It is not 
quite so difficult to deal with dislikes in 
music, because intellect is concerned as 
well as taste, and there is consequently 
an appeal to reason. 

Perhaps this is a strange beginning for 
a recommendation of the “ Harold in 
Italy’ records, but not everyone of 
musical culture can be called an en- 
thusiastic Berliozian. Judging, however, 
by the frequent talks which I am for- 
tunately able to have with many who 
truly love and understand music, there is 
generally a willingness to listen with a 
fresh attitude of mind when something 
important is concerned. And “ Harold 
in Italy ” ts important. 

The work has, of course, been fully dis- 
cussed in the past, and the issue of this, 
its first complete recording, has produced 
further critical examination. I would 
not venture to add to the critiques, but 
I am impelled to quote W.R.A. (in The 
Gramophone)—“ nobody will ever write 
like that again, so we may well cherish 
the work,” and The Times (speaking of 
“Harold” and Berlioz’s other symphonic 
works)—*“ they are masterpieces, even if 
not of sustained and even quality through- 
out.” 

For myself I would simply say that in 
the whole of Berlioz’s music there is 
evident a man of vitality, passion, imagina- 
tion and invention. His wings did not 
always suffice to bear his inspiration, but 
he was intensely human, and his work is 
mstinct with his humanness. 

It is significant that eminent conductors 
like to perform Berlioz. Koussevitzky 
obviously had a marvellous time when 
recording ‘‘ Harold in Italy,” with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and William 
Primrose (whose viola playing is im- 
peccable). It is a splendid reading, and 
the records are technically very fine. 
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SO VERY GOOD 
SO VERY DIFFERENT 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
be JOB 99 


A Masque for Dancing 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
H.M.V. 5-12” records. 36/8 


Can one know too much about music ? 
Yes, I sometimes think, speaking purely 
as a listener, which I am, and not as a 
teacher or critic, which I am not. A 
fullness of knowledge may rather get in 
the way. 

This thought has come to me particularly 
in connection with Vaughan Williams. 
One can get deep pleasure, and often 
high exaltation, from his work; but 
directly the mind runs off on the trail of 
modes and folk tunes and all that, the 
personal emotions are interrupted, broken 
up, and true musical enjoyment inevitably 
suffers. 

For the ordinary music-lover these “‘ Job ” 
records are best heard, I am convinced, 
without vivisection. Although it is epi- 
sodic in construction by its very nature, 
the music holds together from beginning 
to end. This impression of integrity is 
enhanced, I think, by remembering the 
association with William Blake’s illus- 
trations, for in parts “Job” has that 
same suspension between the physical 
and the metaphysical which allows a lot 
for the hearer, and the viewer, to fill in 
from his own inner resources. 

Not that the music entirely exists in a 
mystical thinness of atmosphere, for a lot 
of “ Job ” is quite honestly earthy—good, 
vigorous “ tearing it off in the brass ” as 
a friend of mine says, and now and again 
exhibiting very satisfyingly purple patches, 
like Blake. The variations of tone and 
tone colour are immensely effective, there 
are some not-too-finely-drawn characteris- 
ations (e.g., “ Job’s Comforters’), and 
the work taken altogether is the sort of 
thing one really values on records for 
listening to with chosen friends. 

(It is very pleasing to add, by the way, 
that the records are wholly British— 
composer, conductor, orchestra, recording. 
To say that one of these is outstanding 
would be invidious. To say that they 
are all in the first rank would be true.) 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD., 


42-43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, 


~ GERRARD 1171. 
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STRAVINSKY 
‘¢ PETROUCHKA ” 
Ballet Suite 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
~ Decca. 5-12” records. 24/44 


Petrouchka. Poor Petrouchka! Living 
to love, loving in vain. Emptied of life, 
emptied of sawdust. Ghost of an enigma, 
enigma of a ghost. Wonderful Petrouchka ! 

Wonderful, indeed, for the animated 
doll is immortalised by the magic, not of 
the puppet master, but of Stravinsky. 
** Petrouchka ” as a work is a Kaleidoscope. 
The bits of glass are just splinters of 
glittering green and blue, crimson and 
yellow. The music sets them moving, 
turning, jostling. It is entrancing whether 
you are seven or seventy. 

After a fresh hearing of “ Petrouchka ” 
on these superb records I feel that I should 
like to give them as a sort of universal 
present. For children it will open an 
unending series of enchanted doors, 
leading from delight to delight, and 
building up a store of memories which 
will become more and more lovable as 
time goes. by. For older folk it will 
renew the heart of childhood; it will 
bring a smile when smiling is not easy ; 
it will smooth the passage over many a 
rough road, and bear the weight of many 
a burden. 

Imagination is it? Why, yes. But let 
us be greatly thankful for imagination— 
that of sueh as Stravinsky, and that of 
our own by which theirs bears its per- 
petual fruit. 

I said that these records are superb, but 
truly it is impossible to use the ordinary 
language of description when trying to 
convey an idea of their quality. “A.R.” 
used a telling word in The Gramophone 
last month when he called them “ stag- 
gering,” and in quoting him I borrow the 
word “because of my own bankruptcy. 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra has 
characteristics which are magnificently 
apparent in the records, and the con- 
ductor, Ernest Ansermet, has used them 
to the full in applying his unique skill, 
knowledge and experience in the inter- 
pretation of Stravinsky. 

FRED SMITH 
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CYRIL SMITH 


and the 


City of Birmingham Orchestra 


\ WW 


Conducted by 


GEORGE WELDON 
DX 1251-5 


Automatic Couplings DX °215-9 


* 


ALCEO GALLIERA 
conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


The Three-Cornered Hat. Parts 1-4 Dx 1253-9 


RICHARD TAUBER 
conducting THE GEORGE MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 
Break of Day (From ‘Old Chelsea. ) 
Tauber - = = = = - - DX 1256 


Ballade for Orchestra. Seaber 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series 
No. 30—The Pride of Erin - 
No. 31—The Eva Three-Step - » i fox 257 


IRENE AMBRUS 


with Orchestra conducted by George Melachrino 


Two hearts in Harmony. Strauss } DB 2221 
Sing Gipsy - = - = = = = - 
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DINICU 
and his Orchestra 
Ciocarlia - - - = = = , 
Doina Oltului - - - - "} pe zza0 
NELSON EDDY 


Strange Music; | love You (Both wom 


“Song of Norway."’) Grieg - 08 2222 
RAWICZ and LANDAUER 
Polonaise in A Flat Major (Parts | 
and 2). Ch opin - - = = D> 2223 
FRANK SINATRA 
You are too Beautiful - - - - -) 
Day by Day -- - - = -- -f D3 2224 
TURNER LAYTON 
Laughing on the Outside - - ‘ 
Sleepy Time Soldier Boy - - \ FB 3222 
MONTE REY 
A voice inthe Night - - . 
Carmelita - - - - = = t FRSZ2 
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JIMMY LEACH 


and his New Organolians 


Put the blame on Mame - - 
The Excuse Me Waltz - - 


$ FB 3223 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Beautiful Dreamer - - - P 
A million moons ove? vey > FB 3224 
VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


Cynthia’s in Love - - - - - - 
Aren’t you glad you’re You?- - 7 v8 5225 
The Excuse Me Waltz.- - - s 
I’m trying so hard to forget You } FB 3226 


CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


A voice inthe Night - - - - = 
Cynthia’s in Love - - - - = > FB 3227 
LOU PREAGER 
and his Orchestra 

First floor Jump - - - - - . 
Third floor Jump - - - - 7 FB 3228 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





ORCHESTRAL 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham): The Great Elopement 
(Handel, arr. Beecham). H.M.V. 
DB6295-7 (12 ins., 22s.). 

The producers of the records kindly 
furnish the following note : 

** The Great Elopement is a ballet of which 
Sir Thomas Beecham has written the story 
and scenario. It consists of seventeen 
pieces, and the music is founded upon 
various numbers taken mostly from the 
operas of Handel, all of them re-scored for 
modern orchestra. 

“The scene of the ballet is the city of 
Bath, at that time (the second half of the 
eighteenth century) one of the most fashion- 
able pleasure resorts of Europe. The 
celebrated Beau Nash was the Master of 
Ceremonies, and the Director of Music was 
Thomas Linley, one of the most popular 
composers of the day. 

‘* His daughter, Elizabeth, a beautiful 
girl and an accomplished singer, is sought 
in marriage by a local squire whose suit is 
unwelcome to her. There appears upon 
the scene a brilliant young stranger, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, as yet unknown 
to fame, but the future author of The 
Rivals and The School for Scandal. The 
two young people fall in love, to the chagrin 
of Linley as well as the squire, and, with 
the assistance of the sympathetic Beau 
Nash, elope to London. . 

“The operas and other works from 
which the seventeen pieces of the ballet 
have been chosen are Rodrigo, Il Pastor 
Fido, Ariodante, Il Parnasso in Festa, Teseo and 
the posthumous suites for harpsichord.”’ 

I lack the first side, but the rest is a sweet 
midsummer dessert. Sir Thomas can still 
get the L.P.O. to play like angels, a char- 
acter long lost to most of our orchestras. 
The recording, bland, amiable, touched 
with a little occasional tartness (of the 
chef’s contriving), pleases me exceedingly. 

A word may ‘be added of background. 
Linley’s family tribe wrote and sang largely 
—half-a-dozen or more of them. There 
were two Thomases: the father (1733-95) 
and the son (1756-78: drowned), pupil of 
Boyce and Nardini, and friend of Mozart. 
The father, after running the Bath con- 
certs, produced oratorios at Drury Lane. 


His music for Sheridan’s Duenna (Sheridan 


married his daughter) is the best remem- 
bered of his dozen or more works, which 


include some accompaniments for The 
Beggar’s Opera, ‘This ballad-opera period 
has many pleasures, and its history ought to 
be more closely written. Handel bestrode 
our too narrow world, but the English 
product had grain and sap: good timber, 
overshadowed by the all-conquering for- 
eigner, who arrived here in 1710, in the 
next year produced Rinaldo, and for a 
generation so pursued his way in opera. 
The dates of the works from which Sir 
Thomas has gaily chosen his garland of 
tunes are: Rodrigo, his first opera, and a 
bluggy one (how many composers have 
begun with slaughter!), produced in 
Florence, probably in 1707, when Handel 
was learning his job as a composer of 
operas. Il Pastor Fido, 1712, on his second 
visit to us. He used a favourite air from 
Rodrigo therein—‘‘ Dolce amor ”’ ; and also 
in a third opera. A _ great economist, 
Handel. Teseo, in 1713, followed quickly 
on the poorly-supported Pastor. Il Parnasso 
in Festa was, like a good many of his 
writings, festive to order : the occasion being 
the marriage of the Princess Royal to 
William, Prince of Orange, in 1734. The 
music was thriftily taken largely from 
Athaliah. Ariodante, 1735, was produced in 
the midst of the frantic opposition of 
another company. Shall we ever get such 
excitements again ? Not, I think, in peace- 
ful England, where opera will never arouse 
more than a languid interest from most of 
those who call themselves musical. The 
ballet is all the go now, and here is Sir 
Thomas delighting us with yet another of 
his adventures in borrowing from the king 
of all borrowers, Handel. The items heard, 
I am told, are: (a) The Pump Room; (6) 
The Linleys ; (c) The Hunting Dance; (d) 
Love Scene; (e) The Weary Flunkeys; (f) 
The Plot; (g) Sarabande; (h) Hornpipe ; 
(t) Beau Nash; (j) Second Love Scene; (k) 
Intermezzo; (l) Fig. A dozen packets of 
pleasure, then, which need at_ present 
only be enjoyed as refurbishings and 
cookings-up of dainties we should otherwise 
miss. I like the creamy recording of 
things like Beau Nash, and the full-bodied 
recording pomp, without coarseness, in the 
more formal bits. There is a welcome 
small reed-bite (will someone, one day, 
give us a reproduction of Handel’s actual 
scoring, as near as can be found ? Those 
multiplied double-reeds, oboes and bas- 
soons, might set teeth on edge). Most 
re-scoring of the eighteenth century (not 
this) is blatant. Pomp, then, had its 
decorum, dignity and balance. The Jnter- 
mezzo is pristine, crystal-clear melody, of a 
kind that no composer now dare write, 
even if he could. A Fig reminds me. of the 
grand days, getting on for thirty years ago, 
when Beecham produced Bach—Phoebus 
and Pan. How we loved Mullings, capering 
around the stage in glory! Happy days, 
never to return. At the end of the Jig, just 


one Berliozian brass moment, for pure 
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swank. ... Inquire not whether the 
Sarabande’s century is eighteenth or twen- 
tieth. Hancham or Beechel, who cares ? 
The Hornpipe is about the sunniest, perkiest 
cocksparrow that two such well-matched 
baroquers could contrive ; and the entire 
Mint and Admiralty combined shall not 
compel me to tell what delicious bit of 
impudence crowns the finish of it. Hear, 
encore, and chuckle ! 


Cyril Smith (piano), City of Birming- 
ham Orchestra (Weldon): Con- 
certo No. 3, in D minor, Op. 30 
(Rachmaninov). Columbia DX1251-5 
(12 ins., 24s. 44d.). Auto DX8215-9. 
Score, Boosey. 

Nobody ever played this work like the 
composer. I recall one performance, a 
dozen or fifteen years ago, when I felt that, 
having heard its every melodic nuance con- 
veyed so perfectly, I never wanted to hear 
anybody play it again. Mr. Smith does a 
powerful piece of work, most skilful, 
accurate and in the main well shaped. The 
recording pleases me best in volume ; 
rather less well in distinctness: but this is a 
very difficult overcrowded work in which to 
show detail. 

I have the score, but hadn’t memorised 
the music, as one does with a few hundred 
classics, and the modern items that seem 
worthwile. The material is only moderate, 
not outstanding. No. 3 is not so popular as 
No. 2: perhaps because it is a little less 
** tuneful.’ I like the quietness that is at 
the heart of some of Rachmaninov’s music, 
despite the glitter. In 1909 he paid his 
first visit to the United States of America, 
and for that occasion wrote this concerto. 
He toured with the Boston Orchestra, and 
conducted his second symphony in several 
large cities. He was offered the con- 
ductor’s post in Boston, but declined (as he 
did again, nine years later). He was to 
end his days in the States; after finding it 
impossible to live happily in the new 
Russia, he was admitted to American 
citizenship in the year in which he died, 
1943. There is, by the way, an excellent 
Fund in his memory, named after him, 
which gives opportunities to young Ameri- 
can artists in the three aspects of the musical 
career which he pursued, those of composer, 
pianist and conductor. It aims also to extend 
artistic exchanges between the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. Horowitz was made 
President of this association, and Kousse- 
vitzky chairman of its advisory committee. 
Regional and national biennial competitions 
for pianists were first held this year, and 
those for composers are to follow. The 
broad aim is to discover and foster new 
native talent: a fine way to remember a 
great artist. 

The work (miniature, Boosey & Hawkes’ 
Pocket Scores, 10s.) is dedicated to the 
pianist Josef Hofmann. The opening has 
the rather weak monotony of a Russian 
folk-lilt: that may be the quietist Rach- 
maninov coming out. His touch in this 
theme struck me, an old pianist, instantly, 
for you can get.a very good idea of a 
pianist in ten seconds, by listening with an 
ear trained over nearly half a century, for 
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the finesses of touch, that amazing series of 
feats in overcoming the infernal defects of 
the piano, the supreme heartbreak of it all 
being that the instant a note begins to live, 
it begins to die. How then to produce the 
illusion of a sustained or even increasing 
song, sO easy to demonstrate by voice, 
fiddle, or organ? Here lies the pianist’s 
lifelong struggle : what to do with every 
single fast-fading note ?—for none can be 
disregarded. I could write a long article 
on this: what to listen for, in pianism ; 
but it is easy to realise that much depends 
on the placing of relative weights, accents, 
note-lengths : the infinitely fine varying of 
the latter (rubato: “‘robbed” time— 
which it certainly is not: ‘* borrowed,’’ 
rather ; but who, asks the philosopher, can 
live on Borrowed Time ?). Listen, as a 
first rough test, to find if the pianist makes 
little, weak notes stick out—notes that 
should have small accent. Mr. Smith does 
a very nice job indeed, but not a perfect 
one, on that opening melody. Most 
pianists, some with very famous names, 
would do less well. Rachmaninov did a 
perfect job. Play the passage a dozen, a 
score of, times, and, with fit thought, you 
will have a little lesson in overcoming the 
horrible defects of that tyrant, the piano, 
for which I, a modest struggler in so many 
years and tears, have a dire respect ; and 
my respect for pianists who can beat the 
devil-instrument, without battering it aud- 
ibly, is endless, profound, humble indeed. 
So, a first salute to Mr. Smith ! 


And a pretty idea, to start with. Rach- 
maninov must, inevitably, decorate it at 
once, which is no better (or worse) than 
Schumann and all the other romantics 
wrought : but too obvious for a really deep 
artist. The piano at once begins to sound 
like all pianos that ever were recorded: a 
percussion instrument—and I don’t quite 
see why. It is not noisy, not distressing in 
the least—only, just a little damping to my 
particular musical pleasure. The opening 
scoring is worth praising: simple, but very 
apt, strings and wood-wind. A lush senti- 
mental follower, and then good-humour : 
strong contrasts. End ofside 1. A good deal 
of this orchestration needs several hearings 
to get the flavour. There is rather a wash- 
of-tone effect in the recording. 


Side 2. Piano dreams in a familiar 
fashion, accompanied by snatches of various 
wood-winds. Then, in an all-too familiar 
working-up way, he overdoes the lushness ; 
immediately after (mid-side) seeming to 
laugh at himself. (They say Rachmaninov 
had a lively sense of humour : in his youth 
it got him into trouble.) Side 3. Too much 
pianism, and not enough metal. The two- 
part bit is a neat relief. And how fertile 
Rachmaninov is in device (rather than 
invention) ; he can turn every trick of 
piano writing and figuration. His grasp of 
every Romantic piano composer’s habits 
was immense (including, as it oddly peeps 
out to one at times, Brahms’s). The middle 
of this side 3 shows him at his devizable 
best: those wind chords. Follows the best 
post-Lisztian cadenza yet written (end of 
side) ; and on side 4, the old man’s flute 
trick is used. At the last cadenza page 
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(42: an inch in) how the butter zs laid on! 
Happy, unrationed, days! The piano pro- 
duces some wonderful sounds: a trifle 
tubby, as regards singing-and-joining, and 
a bit blurred by the pedal—though I doubt 
not, the pianist applies that with all skill. 
It is just the general tendency of the record- 
ing as a whole: slightly to blur edges, while 
giving some pretty vividness and point 
(without, I am‘glad to say, cutting edge) to 
many a bit of wind tone. The end of side 4, 
with the return to the original, brief, 
unsentimental, was an excellent thought. 


Second Movement.—lIntermezzo. Sides 5, 6 
and part of 7. I wonder if there is a touch of 
Scriabin ?—about this time there were rival 
bands, Scriabinists v. Rachmaninovians, or 
whatever they called themselves. It sounds 
almost as if our hero thought he would 
swirl a little in those other waters (there is 
an earlier tiny hint of that, in the first 
movement ; but just one’s fancy). Wood, 
with horns, answered by strings. The 
movement seems a bit blown-up, rather 
splashy: Grieg inflated and ‘‘ improv 
A conscious striving, it sounds, not a spon- 
taneous musing. Rachmaninov the superb 
pianist was enjoying himself ; but he doesn’t 
let anybody else in—even the poor old 
orchestra is a very humble servant. Too 
much continuous nine-foot-grand clang 
here. His scherzo notion, at the end, is 
happy, though. The movement runs only a 
small bit on to side 7, for the Finale. On the 
whole, it reminds me of the reply attributed 
to Irving, when a ham actor asked him what 
he thought of his performance : ‘‘ Well, dear 
boy, I thought your pores were acting 
amazingly’’. 

Finale. Full, again, of notes: the same 
restless, must-keep-going spirit, factitiously 
gay (as it appears to me). I notice more 
here, some weakness in the left-hand part : 
whether in playing or recording I cannot 
know; I am inclined to think, in the 
playing : at least, in part. There is perhaps 
too little time to make all the bustle tell ; 
and my ear, for one, has by now become a 
little tired of the unending rush. But the 
composer is skilful: he gives a relief here: 
early on side 8 the music is marked Scher- 
zando, and mighty nice this bit is, even 
though he persists in covering it all with 
thick cream, as ever. Small cuts were pre- 
sumably authorised by the composer. They 
do no harm. The movement is on the long- 
winded side, anyway, and has not much 
relief to offer. However, one can sit back 
and not worry, since no brow-bending is 
required ; and how the pace and punch 
can be enjoyed! Tiptoe rhythm is one of 
the best qualties of the performance. His 
little snatching syncopated tune is a natty 
notion, which I much like. In the end the 
tunes matter little; all are bright, but 
small coinage. He is full of device and 
dodge, and the old hand’s calculation of 
when to bring in what is never at fault. So 
long as the oriflamme be flung on high, who 
cares what happens ? The end is one of 
those gorgeous rampages that all of us 
cheer: with a special ring for the pianist, 
who, in the article of notes-for-the-money, 
has surely never worked harder in his life. 
Bravo ! W.R.A. 
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Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam (Van Beinum): Leonora Over- 
ture, No. 2 (Beethoven). Decca 
K1431-2 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

The recent visit of the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam under Mengel- 
berg’s successor, Van Beinum, gave us 
some of the most thrilling orchestral 
playing we had heard for a long time and a 
musical experience of a high order. It 
seems very fitting that this magnificent 
orchestra should now have recorded music 
which depicts the darkness of the prison, 
unquenchable faith and hope, the trumpet 
calls of deliverance, and the joy that 
follows the breaking of the hated bonds of 
oppression: and I can imagine the emotion 
with which the orchestra, after victory, 
first played Beethoven’s great overture. 
I must refer the reader to Tovey’s full and 
fine essay on the ‘“‘ Leonora Overtures 
“2” and ‘*3”’ in the fourth volume of his 
** Essays in Musical Analyses,”’ and content 
myself here with the reminder that the 
correct order of the four Overtures to 
‘* Fidelio ’’ is ‘‘ Leonora, No. 2”’ (1805) : 
“No. 3” (1806): ‘“‘No. 1” (1807): 
‘* Fidelio ’’ (1814). . 

Weingartner remarks that “ ‘ Leonora, 
No. 2’ is an eminently successful dramatic 
introduction, while ‘ Leonora. No. 3’ is a 
great concert piece.”’ 

I doubt, however, if many pcople find 
the practice of playing ‘‘ No. 3”’ before 
the second act really disturbing in spite 
of the fact that “‘it is about ten times 
as dramatic as anything that could possibly 
be put on the stage.”’ 

The glory of the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra is its strings, a magnificently disciplined 
body with lovely tone. The precision of 
attack and chording is of the kind we 
associate with Toscanini, but the Italian 
conductor has never enjoyed such fine 
recording as this. 
just the right amount of reverberation it 
should put the N.B.C. on their mettle. 

Apart from the strings I find bassoons 
and horns not remarkable for quality of 
tone but the flute, which plays a very 
important part in the Overture, is exceed- 
ingly limpid and pleasant. 

Van Beinum’s command of his forces is 
well shown in the fine crescendo towards the 
end of Part 1, and in the grand chording, with 
the flute at the top, at the start of Part 2, 
soon after which another splendid crescendo 
leads into the great tune of the Allegro. 
The pace allows for clear articulation, 
and at the close of this side the staccato 
chording is again most excellent and the 
driving energy of Part 3 truly exhilarating. 
The tutti immediately before the lead up 
to the trumpet call is a little coarse in tone, 
as recorded, and the trumpeter is a shade 
flat. This may be accounted for by the 
distance he plays away from the microphone, 
which should, so an expert tells me, make 
him sharpen slightly to even things out. 

On Part 4 the violin swirl, which Beet- 
hoven extended by ten bars in ‘‘ No. 3,” 
is tremendously exciting: and we are left 
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with a vivid impression of a great perfor- 


mance, superbly recorded. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Solomon (piano): Ballade No. 4 in F 
minor, Op. 52 (Chopin). H.M.V. 
C3403 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

Everyone will have read with the greatest 
pleasure that Solomon has been awarded 
the C.B.E. Those of us who had friends 
serving overseas must have received many 
enthusiastic accounts of the concerts which 
he gave on his travels, never sparing himself, 
and though Solomon’s true reward lies 
in the hearts of all who heard him—and 
felt able to face their large or small trials 
with renewed courage after so inspiring an 
experience—it is good to know that his 
labours have received official recognition. 

This great artist’s. playing of Chopin 

~2lways gives me the maximum of pleasure. 

It is full of poetry and nothing is done 
for mere display : we are given the 
pure milk of the music. This particular 
recording, of the loveliest of the Ballades, 
exhibits Solomon’s fine qualities to perfec- 
tion. Lovely singing tone, splendidly 
graded crescendi, unobtrusive rubato, and 
always the feeling that Chopin is speaking 
intimately to us in this most personal 
piece of music. The decorative passages on 
the second side are particularly lovely 
and there is a splendid and dramatic 
work-up to the big climax. 

The piano tone, with the exception of 
one rather metallic note in the treble, is 
exceedingly good. 

Someone, listening to this record, said 
to me “if I could play like that I should 
never leave the piano.”’ It was a just 
observation for, as a coda, it might be 
added that one reason Solomon plays “ like 
that ’’ is that he rarely does leave the piano. 
He is sufficiently great never to stop 


learning. 


(As proof corrections last month had to 
be given over the telephone, a dangerous 
proceeding; I must apologise for a para- 
graph, in the review of Moiseiwitsch’s 
recording of the Debussy and Ravel 
Toccatas, that must have read like gibberish. 

I meant to write that owing to the instru- 
ment upon which I usually listen to records 
for review being out of commission I was 
compelled to hear them upon an unsatis- 
factory one: and, therefore, I doubted 
whether the piano tone was as plummy 
as this instrument made it sound. I have 
since discovered that it was not). A.R. 


SONGS 


Christopher Lynch (tenor), Gerald 
Moore (piano): Down by the 
Glenside (Kearney-Gerald Moore) ; 
Open the door softly (Boucicault- 
Herbert Hughes). H.M.V. DA1859 
(10 in., 4s. 104d.). 

I have only received one side of 
Christopher Lynch’s new record, ‘‘ Open 
the door Softly,”’ which Barbara Mullen 
recorded, with her charming little thread 
of voice, some time ago: but if the other 
side is as good he has made a notable 
advance on his debut. I find it difficult 
to follow: al] the words—are some in 
Erse ?—but Lynch, this time, gets plenty 
of ‘expression and variety into his beautiful 
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voice and the recording is of excellent 

quality. 

Gladys Ripley (contralto), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Weldon): Sea Pictures, 
Op. 37 : No. 1. Sea Slumber Song 
(Noel-Elgar); No. 2. In Haven (Capri) 
(C. A. Elgar-Edward Elgar) ; No. 3. 
Sabbath Morning at Sea (Brown- 
ing-Elgar) ; No. 4. Where Corals 
lie (Garnett-Elgar); No. 5. The 
Swimmer (Gordon-Elgar); Hark 
what I tell to Thee (The Spirit’s 
Song) (Haydn). H.M.V. C3498-500 
(12 ins., 14s. 7$d.). Auto C7638-40. 

Clara Butt brought out Elgar’s ‘‘ Sea 
Pictures *’ at the Norwich Festival of 1899 
and I remember hearing them sung by that 
"73 engage voice at a later date. Gladys 

ipley may lack those extraordinarily 

opulent tones but she possesses, as we know, 
a voice of the loveliest quality, and she has 
recently made remarkable strides as an 
artist. Miss Ripley has none of the faults 
traditionally associated with contraltos. 
She does not hoot, her vowel sounds are 
pure in quality, her diction clear. In 
**Sea Slumber Song,’ for example, she 
sings ‘‘ night’? and not “ noight.’’ This 
would have delighted Plunket Greene 
whose remarks upon contraltos, in “* The 
Interpretation of Song ”’ are more trenchant 
than polite! I have, personally, an abiding 
fondness for Elgar’s ‘‘ Sea Pictures,’’ and 
it would be difficult to imagine them better 
sung, played, and recorded, than in this 
present issue. The violins are, perhaps, a 
bit astringent in the louder portions of the 
first song and in the second part of ‘* Sab- 
bath Morning at Sea,’’ but that is the only 
criticism I have to make of the finely played 
orchestral accompaniments. The pictur- 
esque touches, such as the splash of spray 
in the first song, the stormy sea in the last 
song, the gentle swell of “‘ In Haven,”’ the 
sudden flashes of the brass, all these things 
are splendidly realised. 

Miss Ripley catches the mood of each 
song to perfection. ‘‘ Sea Slumber Song ” 
and ‘‘In Haven,” (with words by Lady 
Elgar,) are most tenderly done and the 
notable restraint used all through by the 
singer makes a real prayer of “‘ Sabbath 
Morning at Sea;” notice the beautiful 
way the words ‘‘ bowed down and weary ”’ 
are sung. The climax ‘He shall assist 
me to look higher ”’ is kept in the rapt mood 
of the whole song and the degree of porta- 
mento used at the close is absolutely right. 
‘‘ Where Corals lie’’ has always been the 
most popular number of the song-cycle and 
here one misses a little that added richness 
of tone which so few contraltos possess 
today, but the general impression is lovely 
and the rhythm vital. 

The words of the last song are rather 
intractable and it is the least successful of 
the set but it has some thrilling moments. 
Miss Ripley seems a little afraid of her 
highest note but it is better to cover the 
tone than let it degenerate into a shout ! 

I imagine that Haydn’s beautiful song 
** She never told her love,’ which Elisabeth 
Schumann recorded some months ago, 
came as a surprise to many people who 
were not familiar with Haydn as a song 
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writer. ‘* The Spirit Song,’’ which he 
composed in London, is an equally lovely 
and most impressive song. Miss Ripley 
gives a most moving and dignified interpre- 
tation of this picture of a spirit awaiting 
its beloved companion and the beauty of 
the orchestral accompaniment is _ fully 
realised. Throughout this recording the 
balance is unusually good and altogether 
it is an outstanding issue and one that 
conveys the actuality -of a _ concert 
performance. 


Kathleen Ferrier (contralto), London 


Symphony Orchestra (Sargent) : 
Vv Art Thou Troubled ? from 
** Rodelinda*’ (Handel); What is 
Life ? from ‘‘ Orpheus’? (Gluck). 


Decca K1466 (12 in., 4s. 1ogd.). 

One of the most famous castrati of 
Handel’s day, Senesino, played the part of 
King Bertarido, husband to Rodelinda, 
Queen of Lombardy, in this opera, which 
has been described as Handel’s “‘ Fidelio.” 
Senesino was a mezzo-soprano whose voice 
was considered even better than that of the 
great Farinelli and he was noted for his 
polished style, remarkable technique, and 
dramatic treatment of recitative. The 
aria Dove sei? in which the king, supposedly 
dead, returns to claim his queen, became 
popular throughout the country and was, 
Burney says in his ** History,” “‘ heard with 
indulgence ’’ fifteen years later. The aria 
is preceeded by a fine piece of the kind of 
recitative in which Senesino_ excelled. 
Kathleen Ferrier’s beautiful singing of the 
melody of Handel’s aria makes me regret 
that she consented to use a translation 
that bears no relation at all to the words 
he set, and a version that calmly cuts out 
one important bar in the middle of the first 
part of the aria and does not start at the 
point indicated by Handel. As the recitative 
ends the voice begins the aria with one 
unaccompanied bar, the basses of the 
orchestra enter, and there follow four bars 
for orchestra alone, after which the aria 
proceeds as recorded except for the cut 
bar. The sense of the words at the start 
is ‘* Ah, where art thou, ’tis thou shouldst 
greet me, come then,’’ etc. The middle 
section has nothing to do with the “ gentle 
spring returning ”’ but begins “* Sono oppresso 
da ’tormento”’ words which even those with 
no knowledge of Italian will understand. 

Miss Ferrier sang Purcell in a bowd- 
lerised version a month or so ago and now 
Handel is butchered for a Decca disc. To 
many people it may seem a small matter : 
to those who care for what Handel has 
written it is an important one and justifies 
this lengthy protest. There are many 
magnificent arias in Handel’s operas which 
Miss Ferrier can now give us as the com- 
poser wrote them, and so make amends! 
I hope she will do so for she has the right 
style and beauty of voice. 

Orpheus’ great air of lamentation, from 
which Wagner must have got an idea for 
the climax of the ‘‘ Prize Song,” is very 
well sung but, as nearly always, a shade 
too quickly, and without sufficient tender- 
ness and sorrow. In both arias the orchestral 
accompaniments are good and the balance, 
if not perfect, reasonably so. 
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James Johnston (tenor) with Sadler’s 
Wells Orchestra (Vilem Tausky) : 
Woman is Fickle “Rigoletto” 
(Aveling-Verdi) ; Recit.: We shall 
see. Aria: Why should he think 
** Bartered Bride’’ (Cross-Smetana). 
Columbia DB2217 (10 in., gs 114d.). 

Can this be the James Johnston whose 

delightful singing of Irish folk-songs I 

have so much enjoyed ? It can be, and is! 

Mr. Johnston has a lot more to learn about 

style and technique before he can sing 

** ‘Woman is Fickle ’’ as it should be sung. 

The aria, given the right lively start by 

the orchestra, sounds dull and the cadenza 

in the last verse is executed in a hurried 

way which is surely not good enough for a 

Sadler’s Wells primo tenore. Mr. Johnston 

sounds more at his ease and sings better in 

the aria from the “ Bartered Bride,’’ but 
still does not rise to the standard of artistry 
he has set himself on his own territory. 

The voice is undoubtedly a good one, and 

good operatic tenors are so rare that it is 

to be hoped Mr. Johnston will make much 
more of his natural resources. The orches- 
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tral accompaniments are very well played 
and the recording is good. 


Joan Hammond (soprano), Gerald 
Moore (piano) : Elégie (Gallet-Elkin- 
Massenet) ’Cello obbligato Anthony 
Pini; None but the weary heart, 
Op. 6, No. 6 (Goethe-Meyer-Tchai- 
kovsky) ’Cello obbligato James White- 
head. H.M.V. Bg486 (10 in. gs. 11$d.). 

When the instrumental obbligatt are so 
beautifully played as Whitehead and Pini 
play these “cello obbligati, it would be 
nothing less than disastrous if the singer 
failed to match such artistry. Miss Ham- 
mond rises to the occasion perfectly and 
gives a really lovely performance of these 
two celebrated songs. They lie in the best 
part of her voice, every word is clearly 
heard, and she uses just the right amount 
of restraint. There is no sentimentalising, 
no over-stressed emotion. With Gerald 

Moore as the third member of both trios, 

and grand recording, this is a disc that will 

give real pleasure. It is an artistic 

achievement. A.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


“AND DANCE 


Vocal 

A hearty welcome to Tom Henry with the 
Tomboys, whose close harmony singing is 
such a feature of “ Forever Arthur ’’—the 
popular radio programme. Here they present 
Oh! what it seemed to be and You shouldn’t have 
said what you said, the former being, in my 
opinion, the more interesting side. The 
orchestral accompaniment is provided by Billy 
Munn and features some first-class piano work 
(Decca F8627). 

Nelson Eddy chooses two tunes from the 
current London production “‘ Song of Norway ” 
for his contribution this month, and I am sure 
everyone will be very pleased to hear him singing 
Strange Music and I love you, both of which he 
handles extremely weH (Columbia DB2222). 

Two delightful ballads are presented by 
Robert Wilson and I was particularly 
impressed with Just been wond’ring which he 
sings with a considerable amount of feeling and 
perfect control. The coupling, Your hand in 
mine is equally enjoyable (H.M.V. BD1195). 

Easily the best of the four numbers given by 
Bing Crosby this month is J can’t begin to tell 
you from the film “* The Dolly Sisters ” in which 
he is supported most ably by the orchestra of 

rmen Cavallaro which is perhaps best 
known for the brilliant piano playing of its 
leader. Here he combines with Bing to make a 
really effective recording. On the other side, 
we have Bing singing Symphony, but here the 
orchestra is that of Victor Young and although 
the style of playing is quite different, it is almost 
equally effective (Brunswick 03624). On his 
second disc, Bing couples We'll gather lilacs 
from “ Perchance to Dream” with Beautiful 
Love. The former I found disappointing— 
perhaps I expected too much of Bing. The 
latter is much the better of the two and well up 
to standard and also includes some very fine 
violin work from Eudice Shapiro (Brunswick 
03633). 

As relief, you might try Let him go, let him 
tarry and Chickery Chick sung by Evelyn Knight 
and the Jesters—a team of close harmony 
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singers who ~ plenty of pep and rhythm into 
their work (Brunswick 03629). 

Those who remember the many delightful 
recordings made by Jean Sablon before the 
war, and those who have heard some of his 
broadcasts recently from Paris, wil! probably 
be very pleased to find a recording by him this 
month singing Jt might as well be spring and 
Symphony. The former he sings entirely in 
French, whereas in the latter one chorus is 
taken in English (Brunswick 03630). 

The fm Sisters give us a pleasant 
number from the new Disney show “ Make 
mine Music ”’ which has the title Johnny Federo 
and tells the unusual story of two hats. Not 
having seen the film, I cannot quite interpret 
the story but it sounds typically Disney. On 
the other side is the now well-known Money 
is the root of all evil. On both sides Guy Lom- 
bardo’s Orchestra ably backs up the vocalists 
(Brunswick 03627). 

Frank Sinatra’s current disc Day by day is 
a delightful number, sung with all his usual 
charm but the recording is just a little harsh in 
some parts. You are too beautiful, the coupling, 
is better in this respect but is not, in my opinion, 
such a good tune. No doubt, however, Sinatra’s 
many admirers will thoroughly enjoy it 
(Columbia DB2224). 

Turner Layton sings a grand new number 
based on a very old theme—Sleepy time Soldier 
boy, the title of which is more than self-explana- 
tory. The coupling is one of those rather 
sentimental heartbreak songs which Turner 
sings so very well—Laughing on the outside, crying 
on the inside. ‘The recording and general presen- 
tation are both excellent (Columbia FB3222). 

Two tunes from “ The Harvey Girls’ make 
up an interesting disc which carries on one side 
Swing your partner round and round sung by 
judy Garland in a most spirited manner, 
and Wait and see sung by Kenny Baker in 
appropriately sentimental style. In both the 
recording is quite acceptable, and the orchestral 
and chorus work in the former does much to 
add to the interest (Brunswick 03625). 
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Doreen Henry, who sings Summertime and 
A little bit of love to the accompaniment of 
Stanley Black and his Orchestra has a 
particularly pleasant voice and adapts her 
style easily to the two quite different types of 
song. Of the two, I found the former the more 
impressive (Decca F8625). 

From the film ‘“ Wanted for Murder,” 
Monte Rey sings A voice in the night in very 
sinister tones and couples with it a really gay 
tune with a most lilting melody entitled 
Carmelita. Both are excellently handled and 
make most enjoyable listening, comprising one 
of the best pairs I have heard from this artist 
for a long time (Columbia FB3221). 

Anne Zeigler and Webster Booth have 
made a recording for which, I am sure, a great 
many people- have been waiting—their version 
of We'll gather lilacs from “ Perchance to 
Dream.” I am sure that the majority of people 
will already have heard them sing this delightful 
number on the radio and therefore any comment 
of mine would be superfluous. The coupling 
is the now well-known and popular Love steals 
your heart which was featured in the film “‘ The 
Wicked Lady.’’ As always their singing and 
diction is delightful (H.M.V. Bg489). 


Dance 


One of the best of the new tunes, and a 
worthy successor to all the popular “‘ name” 
songs is Cynthia’s jn love which is chosen by 
several bands this month, Harry Roy giving 
us what is to my mind the best version with an 
exceptional vocal from Eric Whitley. The 
coupling is not outstanding as a tune but is . 
none the less a lively item, Bobby Sock Bounce, 
which as its name implies is in the jive tempo 
(Parlophone F2156). Second choice in the 
Cynthia list comes from Carroll Gibbons, 
who as always employs a_ straightforward 
arrangement with a strong background from 
the piano. The rather sinister A voice in the 
night is on the other side. Both vocals are 
handled by Denny Vaughan (Columbia 
FB3227). 

In the Paul Fenoulhet recording, Cynthia, 
with singing from Doreen Lundy, appears 
with As if I didn’t have enough on my mind—a 
somewhat long-winded title for so attractive a 
tune, which by the way comes from the film 
** Do you love me.” Played in slow tempo with 
Cyril Shane to handle the vocal, this makes 
good listening (H.M.V. BD5935). Geraldo 
chooses Money is the root of all evil as his first 
number, and lets The Ensemble loose to swing 
the chorus in grand style. Bright orchestration 
is a feature of this disc. Backing this up is the 
sentimental ditty, Laughing on the outside, crying 
on the inside which Sally Douglas sings so 
pleasingly (Parlophone F2158). The same 
band present Day by day in slow tempo and 
another of the Geraldo team of singers, Dick 
James, comes to the stand for the chorus. 
Eager Beaver, the coupling is a rather noisy 
non-vocal swing foxtrot, which will please those 
who like their dance music fast, furious and 
rhythmical (Parlophone F2159). 

These same enthusiasts will welcome Lou 
Preager’s First floor Jump and Third floor 
Jump—two similar items in bouncing tempo 
which left me feeling rather breathless, as I 
am sure the band was after their efforts (Col- 
umbia FB3228). Joe Loss and his Orchestra 
and the Jack Simpson Sextet have both 
recorded their individual versions of You can 
be sure of me. Of the two, I preferred the former, 
primarily because the Simpson Sextet seem to 
have adopted a rather monotonous style— 
perhaps because they are relying too much on 


‘the versatility of the Challen Multitone. Joe 


Loss couples this with Laughing on the outside, 
crying on the inside and an excellent job both the 
hasiluned sheahense, Givennell date, wate af 
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WORLD FAMOUS STARS (axel tiie te 


Bing Crosby with orchestral accompaniment 


03624 | can’t begin to tell you from “Dolly Sisters '' with Carmen Cavallaro 
Symphony , 
03633 We'll gather lilacs from ‘* Perchance to Dream"’ 
Beautiful love violin solo Eudice Shapiro 


Ethel Smith Rhythm Organist, and The Bando Carioca 


03632 Paran Pan Pin and Cachita Rumbas 
The Parrot (on the Fortune Teller’s Hat) Samba 


The Andrews Sisters with Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians 


03627 Money is the root of all evil 
Johnny Fedora from ‘‘ Make Mine Music "’ 


Jean Sablon with Paul Baron and his Orchestra 


03630 Symphony (Sung in French and English) 
lc might as well be spring (Sung in French) from ‘’ State Fair "’ 


Evelyn Knight and the Jesters with Bob’ Haggart and his Orchestra 


03629 Chickery Chick 
Let him go — let him tarry 





Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians 


0363! Take care (when you say ‘‘ Te Quiero '’) Rumba—Fox Trot 
vocalist Don Rodney 
The Cocoanut song Rumba—fox Trot vocalists Lombardo Trio 


Brunswick Ltd., Branch of the Decca Record Co., Ltd., I-3 Brixton Road, London, $.W.9 
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BUYING RECORDS 
AT GRAPE STREET 


It has always been our business to increase for 
others the enjoyment of good music reproduced 
in their homes. The large stock of classical records 


' which we have always held is now being swelled 


by many most interesting titles of excellent post- 
war recording, and is backed as ever by the wide 
knowledge and unbiased advice of our staff. 


DAVEY RADIO 


The well-known D.R.5 radio gramophones, and 
the electric reproducers D.R.4 and D.R.7 are being 
made again with post-war improvements. We 
have a considerable order list to overtake, but 
production will be greatly speeded up when we 
are operating in our new works. We expect to 
be able to give delivery before the end of this year 
on orders received now. Orders for chassis and 
components without cabinet work can be filled 


rather sooner. The instruments will be worth: 


waiting for. 


THE “MARK” SERIES 
OF GRAMOPHONES 


Still the favourite instruments of many music 


lovers, the Mark Xb and the Mark IX are being 
produced again. Delivery can be expected within 
three to four months from the date or order. 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lt. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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RICHARD TAUBER HARRY ROY 
“ita “peg ei ; he 2156 
Resting - - - - - 
A Year ago To-day - “bro — 


JACK SIMPSON SEXTET 


GERALDO 
Y b fMe - 
Money is the root of all Evil; iietduy ° 7 he 2155 


Laughing on the Outside - F 2158 
Day by Day; Eager Beaver F 2159 


MORETON and KAYE 
Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 73. 
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JOE DANIELS 
and his Hotshots in “ Drumnastics " 


Alexander’s Ragtime Band | , 2157 
Shreverport Shuffle - - 











Rhythm Style Series 
HARRY PARRY 


— Fo a Sextet 
outhpaw Special - - - 
The Shivers - - - - he —_ 


BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 


Slipped Disc- - - - - 
I got Rhythm - - - ~ } 3007 





WOODY HERMAN and his Orchestra 
Wild Root; AtiantaG.A. - - R 3006 


PARLOPHONE 


THE PARLOPHONE CO LTD.. '{AYES, MIDDX. 





SOLBEN PYRAMIB | 
NEEDLES 








THE BEST ON’ 
RECORD 


But. scarce! Reason: acute shortage 

of labour, and, also, a Government 

‘Direction’ which insists that 80% of 
" Our output must be exported. 


Sole Makers and Patemtees: 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 
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it (H.M.V. BD5934). The Simpson Sextet 
coupling is Take it away and is on (Parlophone 
F2155). 

This last named is also played by Edmundo 
Ros and his Rumba Band though, of course, 
in very different manner and I certainly found 
this style much more enjoyable. Good, good, 

good, on the other side, is bright and rhythmical 

ae the whole efféct very pleasing (Decca 
F8630). Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
Canadians present another novelty number 
with The cocoanut song, a rumba foxtrot, with 
singing from The Lombardo Trio. Neither 
this nor Take care, on the other side, are however, 
in my opinion, so good as his last two discs 
(Brunswick 03631). 

Turning to more restful music, we find 
Maurice Winnick and his Orchestra 
have recorded two very old favourites, By the 
Waters of Minnetonka and Trees, and although 
their style is quietly restful and they have 
added interest by including an electronic 
organ amongst the instruments, I could not 
get wildly excited about either (H.M.V. 
BD1134). Jimmy Leach and his New 
O claim inclusion in this section 
by virtue of the fact that they play two dance 
numbers Put the blame on Mame, which is featured 
in the film “‘ Gilda”’ and The Excuse Me Waltz. 
Neither, however, justify any particular com- 
ment (Columbia FB3223). 

Billy Cotton and his Band go all Latin- 
American this time and present ‘Brazil and 
Dengozo, both of which are played in appro- 
priate rhythm. In the former Alan Breeze 
gives us a first-class vocal (Rex 10231). Frank 
Weir’s Orchestra, well-known by now for 
their late night broadcasts, make first-class 
listening. with Make mine music and A door will 
open, both played in slow foxtrot tempo. Denny 
Vaughan who also sings with Carroll Gibbons, 
is the singer (Decca F8628). 


Strict Tempo Dance Music 


One of the best pairs in this section from the 
musical viewpoint comes from Victor Silvester 
and his Orchestra who couples Cynthia’s 
in’ love, the new slow foxtrot, with Aren’t you 
glad you’re you, a quickstep, featured in the film 
‘* The Bells of St. Mary’s ’’ (Columbia FB3225). 
The second pair from this band couples The 
Excuse Me Waltz with I’m trying so hard to forget 
you, also played in waltz time (Columbia 
FB3226). 

Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom 
Orchestra couple The Excuse Me Waltz with 
the popular Well, of all people, the latter being 
played as a quickstep (Decca F8632). 

For the old-time enthusiasts, there is the 
usual 12-inch disc from Harry Davidson 
and his Orchestra which this time carries 
on one side a waltz medley entitled The pride of 
Erin, and includes such favourites as 
Trish Eyes are Smiling, Sweet Rosie O’Grady and 
so on, whilst the reverse carried The Eva Three 
Step and includes the Teddy Bears’ Punic 
(Columbia DX1257). 


Light Music 


Quite the most outstanding contribution to 
this section comes from George Melachrino 
Orchestra conducted by Richard Tauber. 
They play two of the conductor’s pieces, one 
entitled Break of Day—an Intermezzo Sym- 
phonique from ‘ Old Chelsea”? and which 
includes snippets from quite a number of the 
tunes from this show, and also on the other side 
Ballade for Orchestra. Of the®two, I preferred 
the former but in both cases the playing and 
recording is so excellent that I am sure everyone 
will find them most interesting (Columbia 
DX1256). 

Rawicz and Landauer this time give us 
Polonaise in A Flat Major by Chopin and although 
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they display all their usual wizardry in this, I 
thought the piece rather too heavy for their 
particular style. Somehow or other two pianos 
seem a little top-heavy for Chopin’s music 
(Columbia DB2223). In contrast, Charlie 
Kunz with his Piano Medley No. D79 is very 
light-hearted and with the help of the usual 
rhythm accompaniment whirls his way through 
half-a-dozen current melodies amongst them 
Kentucky, I dream of you, and Ashby-de-la-Zouche 
(Decca F8623). 

Ivor Moreton and Dave Kay have very 
nearly caught up: with Charlie Kunz having 
got to No. 73 in their Tin Pan Alley Medley. 
This time they start off with Money is the root 
of all evil and run through such items as Mary 
Lou, Make mine music and I do like to get you alone 
(Parlophone F2160). 

Felix Mendelssohn and his Hawaiian 
neue link A million moons over Hawaii 
with the ever popular Beautiful dreamer. As 
always with their discs, a large share of the 
credit goes to Harry Brooker and his electric 
Hawaiian guitar (Columbia FB3224). Manto- 
vani and his Orchestra join Love steals your 
heart with The rancho serenade. As I have said on 
several previous occasions, this is an orchestra 
which is capable of producing first-class music 
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and some of the arrangements which they use 
are excellent (Decca F8622). 


Johnny Denis and his Novelty Quartet 
give us yet another of the many fine tunes from 
** Make Mine Music”? and Casey the pride of 
them all presents Johnny Denis and Billie 
Campbell with ample opportunity to display 
their respective abilities as whistler and vocalist. 
The coupling here is Along the Navajo trail 
(Decca F8624). 


Finally in this section we have our old friend, 
Charles Shadwell and his Orchestra to 
play as they have played at the conclusion of so 
many variety programmes on the radio— Down 
with the Curtain, and although I imagine that 
almost everyone will recognise the first few 
bars of this, they will probably never have 
heard it played right through as it has always 
been faded out on the air to make room for 
Big Ben. Here we have the opportunity of 
getting better acquainted with a very old friend. 
Down the Mall, on the other side, is much too 
famous to need any introduction here, suffice 
it to say that both these tunes are played with 
all the precision and swing which Charles 
— always gets from his team (H.M.V. 

9487) 





CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


This information is given for the interest of 
readers only, and the records mentioned are not 
available in Great Britain, 


The latest issues include: 


DISCOPHILES FRANCAIS 
An Album of Madrigals, by O de Lassus. Sung by a 
Vocal ensemble conducted by M. Couraud. 
35—Dessus le marché d’Arras; O mére des amours ; O 
vin en vigne ; Bon + ~nd et puis 
36—Susanne un jour ; Scais-tu dire I’ Avé; la nuit froide ; 
Helas ! quel jour. . . 


37—Le rossigno plaisant ; Guérir ma douleur; J’ay 
cherché la science ; Toutes les nuits. 
38—A ce matin; Amour, donne-moi paix; Margot, 


labourez les vignes. 


FRENCH H.M. 
DB11109—Habafiera (L. Aubert). 


Cond. Ch. Miinch. 
DA4966—L’isle joyeuse (Debussy). L. Descaves (piano). 
PATHE 


Vv. 
Conservatoire Orch. 


PDT101—Variations brillantes, Op. 12 (Chopin). 
Wilfrid Maggiar (piano). 
PD46—Aurore; En sourdine (Faure). Ninon Vallin 


(soprano), Maurice Faure (piano). 


FRENCH COLUMBIA 
LF192—Carmen : Air des Cartes ; Werther : Les larmes. 
Germaine Pape (mezzo-sop.) and Opera-comique 
Orch. Cond. Cloéz. 


FRENCH BOITE a MUSIQUE 
31—Shylock—Chanson; Prison; Cygne sur 


(Faure). 


l’eau 


32—Don Quichotte a Dulcinée (Ravel). Y. le Marc’ 
Hadour (baritone). 
33-4—Quartet, D major, K285 (Mozart). J. P. Rampal 


(flute) and Pasquier Trio. 

35—Quartet, D major (Haydn). The same. 

36-7—Old French Songs, sung by S. Gebelin, soprano. 
(These are all 12 in. except No. 32). 


ITALIAN CETRA 

BB25151—Faust: Salve dimora; Manon: Ah dispar 
vision. A. Salvarezza (tenor). 

BB25152—Marta: M’appari; Luisa Miller (Verdi): 
Quando le sere. A. Salvarezza (tenor 

BB25100—Coriolan Overture (Beethoven). Radio Orch. 

cond. V. Gui. 

T17039—Don Pas 
mio nome. C. Gero (tenor). 

7040—Don en gy gentil ; 
miei bollenti spriti. C. Gero 

T17041—Cavalleria—Siciliana + : * Blisir 
Quanto e bella . C. Gero. 

T17043—Serenades (Schubert and Mascagm). O. 
Fineschi (soprano). 

BB25137-41—-Scheherazade Suite (Rimsky-Korsakov). 
EIAR Sy ymphony, cond. W. Ferrero. 

BB25145—Barbiere di Siviglia—Ecco ridente in 
cielo; L’Elisir d’amore—Una furtiva lagrima. 
Ferruccio Tagliavini (ten). 

SS1009-18—The Seasons (Haydn). Gabriella Gatti, 
soprano, Francesco Albanese, tenor, Luciano 
Neroni, bass, EIAR Chorus and Orch., cond. 
Vittorio Gui. 


uale—Sogno soave ; Barbiere—Se i] 
Traviata— Dei 


d’Amore— 


BB25153—Song of the Gypsy Girl; 
(Tchaikovsky). 

BB25154—None but the lonely heart ; It was in early 
Spring ae 


Cradle song 


BB25155—A aria; Serenade (Schubert). All by 
M. Predit . Ameer G. Favaretto (piano). 
B25129—Concerto, G minor - ndel). 1. Toppo 


(oboe) and str. orch. Cond. Rap 

CB20369—Fra Diavolo Overture (Auber). Radio Orch. 
Cond. Basile. 

T17045—Don Giovanni—Dalla sua pace ; I] mio tesoro. 
P. Munteanu (tenor). 


ITALIAN TELEFUNKEN 
E9094-7—String Quartet (Debussy), 7 sides; Gavotte 
(L. da Vinct). New Italian Quartet. 


ITALIAN H.M.V. 
The numbers of the complete “ Ballo in sane ll 
mentioned in the correspondence columns (March 
DM0100-0116—seventeen records of which DM 110 
is single-sided. This is the first occasion that the old pale- 
green labe1 has been used for electrical recordings. 
oo -8—Prosperine Ballet Music ger S ee 
oyal Conservatoire Orch. Cond. A. Lual 
DBOSS 9—Pecheurs de Perles (Bisel) -L'orage s’est 
calmé. Carlo Tagliabue (baritone), in Italian. 
DA5438—Nozze di Figaro—Vedro mentr‘io sospiro : 
yee y oa diesen heil’gen Hallen. . Pasero 
(bass) in Itali 
DA5436_—Verborgenheit (Wolf); Il Clearco in Negro- 
mte (Scarlatti)—Adrasto’s Aria. Mascia Predit 
(eo o), G.Favaretto (piano) and in the latter, 
. Tassinari (flute). 


ITALIAN COLUMBIA 
GQX11096—Elisir d’Amore—Una furtiva | 
—_ veder le lagrime. Luigi I 
enor), 


ma ; 
antino 


— ( oy 5. H.M.V. ) 

Fink (soprano), 8. Gyr 

DB10109-10—Zigeunerlieder, 55 (Dvorak). 

Maria Stadler (soprano), with Winterthur Stad- 
torchester. 

DB10111—Il re pastore (Mozart): L’amero; Alleluia 


Dw ' 
DA6026—Nozze di Figaro; Non so piu. . . ; 


Voi che 
sapete. 
Ginster (soprano), K. Matthaei (organ) 
DB10102~ Sisse stille; Ode to St. ool oh! 


what art can teach '(Handel)., in Germ 
DA6021—‘“‘ Weibnacht”’ (attrib. Handel) ; “Es kam die 
gnadenvolle Nacht (old carol). 


Paul Sandoz (bass-bar.), K. Matthaei (organ) 

DB10097—Thus saith the Lord (Messiah—Handel) 
O God have mercy (St. Paul— Mendelssohn), both in 
German. 


M erita Perras (soprano) 
DB16093— Cantata 21—Seufzer, eee 3 jSpewee 63— 
Mein glaubiges Herze (Bach), wi th o 
DB10112—Peer Gynt (Grieg)—Solveig’ : eSong ; ; Cradle 
Song, with orch. 


SWEDISH H.M.V. 
Ah! fuyez douce image ; eo et 
aac ~t Ah ! Leve-toi, soleil. Jussi Bioriing | (tenor). 
X7163—Bridal Procession (Grie g) 3 Er ee: = 10, 
3 (Emil Sjogren). Hilding (piano). 


DB6249—Manon : 
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DECCA 
Ted Heath and his Music. 
**** Bakerloo Non-Stop (Kenny Baker) (English 
Decca DR10013). 
***7 Fall in Love too Easily (Cahn, Styne) 
(V by Paul Carpenter (English Decca 
DR 10267) 
(Decca F8629—3s. 1d.) 

10013—Heath directing Les Gilbert, Reg Owen 
(altos); Johnnie Gray, Frank Reedy (tens); Charles 
Granville (bar); Kenny Baker, Stan Roderick, 
Harry Letham, Alan Franks (tjis); Harry Roche, 
Jack Bentley, Lad Busby, Jimmy Coombes (imbs) ; 
Ralph Sharon (p); Dave Goldberg (g); Charlie 
Short (5); Jack Parnell (ds). January 28, 1946. 

10267—As above, except Ronnie Scott (ten) replaces 
Reedy ; Dave Shand (bar) replaces Granville; 
— Stenfalt () replaces Sharron. April 29, 

If anyone were to ask me which are the best 
British big swing bands of the moment, I should 
say that the ex-R.A.F. “ Squadronaires ’”’ and 
Ted Heath and his Music take top place 
with the ex-R.A.F. “ Skyrockets ’’ (now in the 
London Palladium Show) and the new George 
Evans ten-saxophones five-trumpets band (now 
at the Hammersmith Palais de Dance) just- 
about tieing for second place and Teddy Foster 
and his band (touring) a very close third. 

The brilliance of the Ted Heath combination, 
which during the past winter and spring has 
been turning them away regularly at its fort- 
nightly Sunday concerts at the Palladium, is 
amply demonstrated in the Kenny Baker 
original Bakerloo Non-Stop. 

Composed and scored by Kenny, this is to 
some extent a show case for him. He not only 
takes a swell solo, but in leading the brass shows 
that he is one of the few trumpet players, in fact 
perhaps the only one, in this country who plays 
with the sting, verve, bite or whatever you like 
to call it of the best American trumpet men. 

But Mr. Baker is by no means the whole 
works of the side. With Jackie Parnell’s grand 
drumming as an always prominent feature, and 
solo spots by tenor player Johnnie Gray to add 
to the allure, the whole band plays with an 
abandon that makes this one of the most 
invigorating and best big band swing records 
that any home-grown outfit has puso. 

There is plenty to be said also for the coupling 
I Fall in Love too Easily. 

This is a “‘ commercial”? ballad foxtrot, and 
is treated accordingly, but that is not to say that 
it is dull or slushy. The nice arrangement of 
this pleasing melody has plenty of colour and 
variety, and the performance, including a very 
polished solo spot by Harry Roche’s trombone 
and a good vocal by Canadian singer Paul 
Carpenter, who compéres the aforementioned 
Palladium Concerts and is now a more or less 
regular member of the band, has all the style 
and finish that have won the Ted Heath band 
its reputation for being one of the two most 
modern and imaginative dance bands in the 
country. 


Jack Parnell and his Quartet 
***Fust You, Just Me (Klarges, Green) 
(English Decca DR10031) 
*** Soft Noodles (Jack Parnell, Dave Goldberg) 
(English Decca DR10030) 
(Decca F8607—3s. 1d.) 
Parnell (ds) with Reg Owen (cl); Ralph Sharnon 
(?) Lao Goldberg (zg); Charlie Short (5). March 


This is, as one might put it, a band from 
within a band—the small swing group from the 
previously dealt with Ted Heath aggregation. 

To say that the combination has the quick 
mentality or action, or the verve or con- 
vincingly defined beat, that, for instance, the 
Goodman Sextet displayed in their record 
issued last month of Shine (Parlophone R3002) 
would be an exaggeration. But it has a certain 
subtlety, as well as taste, style and wit, which 
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have made these records quite intriguing in 
their neat, unforced way. 

High spot of the two sides is probably Dave 
Goldberg’s chorus in Just You; but even if Reg 
Owen is not a second Goodman he plays more 
than good enough clarinet, Ralph Sharron is 
pleasing in his tasteful unassuming way, the 
sympathy and understanding between the 
clarinet, guitar and piano as they often work 
together is anything but conspicuous by its 
absence, and although Jackie Parnell would 
have sounded better had he been a little less 
prominently recorded, his neatness and subtlety, 
both with the ensemble and in taking solo cues, 


are above reproach. 


Tommy and his Orchestra (Am.) 
**** 4t the Fat Man’s (Sy Oliver) (V by Charlie 
Shavers) (Am. Victor D5-VB-618) 
***Chloe (Moret) (Am. Victor D5-VB-617) 
(H.M.V. Bo488—39s. 114d.) 


Dorsey (tmb) with Sidney Cooper, Boniface de 
Franco, Bruce Branson, Livio Fresk, Dave Hoch- 
stein (Harris) (reeds); _——— Seaberg, Vito 
Mangano, Gerald Goff, Charlie Shavers (épts) ; 
Karl de Kraske, Collen Satterwhite, William Haller 
(tmbs); John Potoker (); Samuel Herman (g) ; 
wo Block (b); Buddy Rich (ds). September 20, 
945. 


Bouquets for whatever At the Fat Man’s may 
have, and it’s by no means inconsiderable, go 
to Sy Oliver and Charlie Shavers with at least a 
flower plucked out for drummer Buddy Rich. 

Piece, which is said to have been inspired by 
a chicken joint started in Harlem a few years 
back by coloured vocalosette Ethel Waters, is 
all Oliver, the tune, lyrics, and the excellent 
arrangement which is at least equally respons- 
ible with band in general and Buddy Rich in 
particular for the easy jump that the side has. 

Performance is mainly Shavers’s. It is his 
lusty voice that sings the naively cute lyrics 
with a style and personality that would put 
over a worse jive ditty, and it is his trumpet 
that takes the excellent solo which follows. 

As regards the band, one gets a better idea of 
what it can and cannot do as distinct from what 
it has to do it with from the coupling Chloe. 

This Song of the Swamp, as it is sub-titled, is 
essentually a slow melody and in trying to take 
it up to medium swing tempo Mr. Dorsey has 
added nothing to its attractiveness. 

Best parts of the side are the baritone sax 
spots in the verse which immediately follows the 
introduction and the tenor solo. The piano, 
trumpet and clarinet solos are not so hot. How- 
ever the arrangement isn’t too bad of its kind 
and the performance as a whole shows that if 
veteran Thomas Dorsey hasn’t now the greatest 
or most original — in swing bands, at least 
he is managing to keep within measureable 
distance of his most formidable competitors. 


PARLOPHONE 
Benny Goodman Sextet (Am. Mixed) 
**** Slipped Disc (Benny Goodman) (Am. 
Columbia ©034263) 
*#***7 Got Rhythm (George Gershwin) (Am. 
Columbia CO35207) 
(Parlophone R3007—3s. 114d.) 
34263—-Goodman (cl) with ** Red’? Norvo (vid) ; 
Teddy Wilson (~); Mike Bryan (g); ‘* Slam ’’ 
Stewart (b); Morey Feld (ds). May, 1945. 
35207—As above, except Mel Powell (p) replaces 
Wilson. September 18, 1945. 


With the ever popular Gershwin J Got 
Rhythm to back up a more than good enough 





new Goodman original, the Goodman Sextet 
get about as near as doesn’t matter to equalling 
the smashing job they made of Shine on Parlo- 
phone (R3002) last month. 

The Goodman original, Slipped Disc, is said 
to have been so called by Benny in memory of 
an operation he had to undergo a year or so ago. 
But whatever suggestion the title may bring to 
your mind about something having failed to 
stay put in the maestro’s abdominal regions, 
don’t let it mislead you into thinking that the 
skid has had any effect on his musical pro- 
clivities. The piece is as bouncy a little morsel 
in the swing idiom as anyone could wish and 
what it doesn’t get in the way of a good per- 
formance isn’t worth bothering about. 

One feature of the side is the understanding 

and unity with which Benny, Norvo.and Wilson 
work together in harmony in spite of the 
different tona! characters of their respective 
instruments to produce an ensemble effect that 
is as sparkling as it is unanimous. 
_ But like most small swing band offerings this 
is a soloist’s record, and if it must be admitted 
- ~_— ne steals the + md with his — 
phone chorus that says nothing against Wilson’s 
piano, Benny, or the drive which Wilson, 
Bryan, Stewart and Feld achieve as a rhythm 
section. 

To my mind, however, the rather faster J 
Got Rhythm is even better. 

Benny opens the side with a quite straight- 
forward statement of the tune note-for-note as 
Gershwin wrote, it, and while his playing is 
neat and tasteful it is Norvo’s vibraphone 
behind that gives spice to the movement. 

But it is in the next chorus that things really 
begin to happen. Norvo has it as his solo and I 
was getting all ready to say that this was 
another side in which he had excelled not only 
himself but everybody else. 

Actually, however, that distinction seems to 
belong to Mel Powell. The ease with which he 
bounces along at this fast tempo, playing the 
most delicious stuff, has to be heard to be 
believed. 

Between the Norvo and Powell choruses 
“Slam ” Stewart has his moment. 

Apropos my remark last month that Alistair 
Cook had said when compéring a recent Ameri- 
can broadcast relayed by the B.B.C. that 
“* Slam’s ”’ curious octaves effect was obtained 
by a new method of bowing he had discovered, 
many readers have written to tell me that Mr. 
Cook in fact said that the effect was obtained, as 
I suggested, by “‘ Slam ” humming to himself as 
he played. Well, I can only apologise to all 
concerned and add that we must have been 
listening to different programmes. 

Anyway it’s rather beside the point for the 
moment because “‘ Slam ”’ doesn’t attempt the 
stunt in this record of J Got Rhythm. Instead his 
bowed swing is supported by Benny’s clarinet 
and while the effect is different it is equally 
novel and just as intriguing. 

This is followed by y himself taking one 
of the best swing solos I have heard even from 
him, and then, after some riffing, the side, in 
which the rhythm section has again been con- 
spicuous for its agility and drive, ends with 
Benny leading the whole outfit to town in 
grand style. 

At the faster tempi neither Slipped Disc nor I 
Got Rhythm have quite the same sense of 
irresistible beat that the sextet produced in last 
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ROTHERMEL 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
for 
QUALITY REPRODUCTION 






3. Rothermel Sapphire Playback 
Needle Straight Type 10s. + P.T. 
Trailer Type 12/6 + P.T. 

Over 2,000 playings. 


1. Rotherme!l Senior Piezo-Crystal 
Pick-up £2 Ss. + P.Tax 


2. Rotherme!l Needle Pressure Ad- 
justing Unit 10s. + P.Tax 

4. Rotherme! HG/308 8w. Ampli- 

fier. £35 complete with Valves. 


Many years continuous research in the field of high fidelity sound 
reproduction have enabled Rothermel to offer an unrivalled range 


of quality products to the gramophone connoisseur Individually 























and collectively they provide all that is required by those for whom 
the best is barely good enough. Write to-day for brochures. 
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Have you already heard our | 


Post-War Electric 
Reproducer? 

If you have not yet had the 
chance, we invite you to call 
at Astra House for a demon- 
stration of this instrument, 


which has been acclaimed by 
all who have heard it. 


The Infinite Baffle 
Corner Deflector, 
which houses the 12in. loud- 
speaker, marks a tremendous 
step forward, giving a far 


more stereoscopic effect than 


the ordinary baffle. 
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month’s slower Shine, but this is to a great 
extent made up by the verve, dexterity and 
ingenuity with which the outfit plays. 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Wild Root (Woody Herman, Neal Hefti) 
(Am. Columbia CO35183) 

*** Atlanta, G. A. (Skylar, Shaftel) (V by 

Woody Herman) (Am. Columbia 


CO35500) 
(Parlophone R3006—%s. 114d.) 

35183—Herman (cl) with John la Porta, Mickey 
Folus, Sam Marowitz, Joe ‘‘Flip’’ Phillips, 
Stanford Desair (reeds); Neal Paul Hefti, Sau 
Berman, ‘‘ Shorty ’’ Rogers, Walter J. ‘* Pete ’’ 
Condoli, Irving Lewis Willard Palmer 
‘Bill’? Harris, Ralph D. Pfiffner, Edmun 
Kiefer (tmbs); Anthony Alessandri (>) ; 
Henry Bauer (g); Greig Stewart ‘* Chubby ’’ 
Jackson (b); Don Lamond (ds). November 26, 1945. 

35500—As above, plus Sam Rubinwitch (reeds). 
December 11, 1945. 

Wild Root is an original which Neal Hefti, 
one of the Herman trumpet team, wrote for the 
herd’s radio series, with first and last choruses 
scored by Hefti, in between which the rhythm 
section busks accompaniments for improvised 
solos by “‘ Flip”’ Phillips’ tenor, Bill Harris’s 
trombone and Woody’s clarinet. 

This is wild, frantic swing by the band which 
has gained the reputation of being the greatest 
white swing outfit in America mainly by being 
the wildest and most frantic of them all. 

To be able to take it one has to have the 
musical digestion of a rhinoceros, but for those 
built that way it’s certainly exciting. 

Admittedly the side does not come up to the 
standard of Apple Honey or even North-West 
Passage (Parlophone R2996, reviewed last 
April). The trumpet section has neither the 
tone nor the precision it displayed in Apple 
Honey, Phillips lapses into at least one vulgarity 
in his otherwise good solo, and Marjorie 
Hyams’s vibraphone is conspicuous by its 
regrettable absence. 

On the other hand the terrific abandon with 
which this band plays is there, and for those who 
can understand what he is driving at (and 
believe me there is more behind it than may at 
first meet the ear) Pete Condoli does his 
trumpet stuff just before the side goes out in a 
blaze of noise if not exactly glory. 

Atlanta, G. A. finds the band in more subdued 
mood, and appropriately so because this is a 
more or less “‘ commercial ”’ song. 

Neither the tune nor the lyric is anything to 
get unduly excited about, but the performance 
goes some way towards lifting it out of the rut 
of mediocrity. 

Scored by Ralph Burns who, you may 
remember was pianist in the Herman band 
when it recorded Apple Honey and North-West 
Passage, the arrangement features (in the intro- 
duction, the modulation after the vocal and the 
coda) the novel guitar-piano-bass writing in 
which Burns has indulged in various scores for 
the band, and allows for a characteristic vocal 
by Herman as well as spots by Saul Berman’s 
trumpet before the vocal and Condoli’s crazy 
horn following Herman’s second vocal effort. 

All round an interestingly conceived and 
varied arrangement, the performance of which 
is none the less effective because while it is in 
more or less restrained vein it is not without 
the current Herman character. In fact, if the 
tune had been up to the arrangement and the 
performance I would readily have given the 
side a fourth star. 


Harry Parry and his Sextet 
*The Shivers (Benny Goodman) (Parlo- 
phone CE11588) 
**Southpaw Special (Saville) (Parlophone 
CE11586) 


(Parlophone R3005—3s. 114d.) 
Parry (cl) with Alan Clarke (alto, bar); Jimmy 
Walker (ten); Stan Roderick (tpt); Leo Ward (>) ; 
Hugh Wait (b); Irving Tidswell (ds). January 17, 1946. 
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I gather Benny Goodman wrote The Shwers 
with his sextet in mind. At any rate I can well 
imagine this riff piece sounding more than good 
enough with such artistes as Benny, Red 
Norvo, Mel Powell and the other virtuosi 
Benny has been using lately for his small band 
recordings. 

But as played by the Harry Parry Sextet it 
sounds little more than dull and trite. 

The cymbal introduction is no more an enter- 
prising idea than it is anything but rather 
cornely played, and the ensemble is at best no 
better than pretty old fashioned. Parry plays 
his, as usual, academically musicianly clarinet, 
but like the rest of the solos it is rather dated in 
style. 

_ it isn’t only the players individually who 
are to blame for the mediocrity of the side. 
The whole conception of the record, the treat- 
ment, is so lacking in enterprise and imagina- 
tion. This sort of thing of “ just choruses” 
accompanied by conventional rhythm, without 
anything in the nature of ambition or wit to 
relieve the monotony may have been more or 
less adequate ten years ago. But to-day, in the 
light of what the small American groups and 
even Jack Parnell’s earlier dealt with Quartet 
are providing on records, it can only be des- 
cribed as a waste of wax, especially when it 


_ takes up space in a_ two-or-three-records-a- 


month-only swing series which could and should 
be devoted to giving us some of the many fine 
American recordings which so many of us are 
wanting to hear. 

The drum solo is about the last word in 
corniness as regards both conception and, 
execution. 

Southpaw Special, in a sort of pseudo boogie 
woogie rhythm, is generally brighter, but con- 
tains nothing to get excited about. 
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1946 PARLOPHONE 
“RHYTHM - STYLE” 


BOOKLET 


The new (1946) edition of “‘ Rhythm-Style,”’ 
the Parlophone Personal Booklet, by Edgar 
Jackson, is now on sale. 


Following the same format as previous 
editions, with the first section as a numerical 
catalogue, followed by alphabetically arranged 
cross-reference indices to artistes and titles, it 
now includes all records still procurable in the 
Parlophone “‘ Rhythm-Style,”’ “‘ Super-Rhythm- 
Style ’’ and various other jazz and swing series 
issued up to and including December, 1945, 
together with data regarding quite a number of 
cut-outs. 

The 96 pages to which the booklet has now 
grown covers cover 1,000 titles, and some idea of 
the astonishing number of bands, individual 
musicians and vocalists who during the last 
twenty years have been engaged in recording 
jazz and swing music may be gained from the 
fact that over 1,000 such artistes are listed in the 
Index to Artistes section. 

To say that the booklet, which also gives the 
recording dates of all but a small minority of the 
records with which it deals, is an essential guide 
to all who take the least interest in jazz and 
swing would be merely to stress the obvious, so 
we need add no more than the advice to all 
enthusiasts to procure their copy before the 
supplies, inevitably limited by paper shortage, 
become exhausted. 

*,* “ Rhythm — Style”, published by the Parlophone 


Co. Ltd., and procurable from all Parlophone record 
retailers. Price 2s. 6d. 
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THE OBOE ON RECORDS 


continued fom page 18 

and chorus on Col. DB507. Here the oboe has 
long winding phrases above the slow chorale 
sung by the chorus. There is a story, probably 
apocryphal, concerning a performance of this 
work. Goossens is said to have asked a friend to 
turn over: the page of his music when he saw 
him pause for a breath, since there was no 
break long enough to enable him to do so for 
himself. The performance proceeded to its end 
and the page remained unturned. The friend, 
though watching Goossens closely, had not 
observed him pause for breath once. Listening 
to the recording, one can easily imagine how 
this might have occurred. 

Other Bach recordings are the Sinfonia to 
Church Cantata, No. 156 (Col. DB506), and a 
delightful Wedding Cantata, in which Elizabeth 
Schumann is joined by the oboist Mitchell 
Miller (otherwise unknown to me) and by harpsi- 
chord and strings (H.M.V. DA1757-9). Par- 
ticularly charming is the aria “ Zu freien im 
maien.”’ This set is due for deletion this year. 

Perhaps the gem of Goossens’ list of record- 
ings is Mozart’s Oboe Quartet, K370 (Col. 
LX256-7). A lively first movement is followed 
by a beautiful Adagio only 37 bars long, and the 
final rondo is a veritable tour de force for the 
soloist. The composer has no mercy on him, 
giving him long runs to play having no apparent 
breathing spaces, and yet with no possibility 
otherwise of completing them. Goossens sur- 
mounts this obstacle with ease, though it is not 
possible to guess how it is done. The string 
players are members of the Léner Quartet, and 
well though they play, their phrasing sounds 
almost laboured and their scale-passages blurred 


* beside Goossens aristocratic and subtle line- 


drawing and his crystal-clear articulation. 

Two modern works, both by Bax, complete 
the list of compositions in larger forms in which 
the oboe plays an important part. The Quintet 
for oboe and strings, dedicated to the soloist, 
was recorded many years ago for the National 
Gramophonic Society, by ssens and the 
International String Quartet. The slow move- 
ment of this work has rightly been described as 
** one of the noblest poetic heights ever reached 
by the composer.”’ For sheer beauty its 
tranquil loveliness has rarely been excelled. 

The second of these two works is the Nonett 
for string quartet, double bass, flute, oboe, 
clarinet and harp (Col. English Music Society, 
Vol. II). Amongst a group of first-rate players 
Goossens again stands out as the complete 
master of his instrument. 

Goossens, like Tertis for the viola, has inspired 
many composers to write works for the oboe, 
including concertos by his brother, Eugene, and 
by Gordon Jacob. ‘The former has also pub- 
lished a Pastorale and Harlequinade for flute, 
oboe and piano, Holst a Fugal Concerto for 
for flute, oboe and strings and a Terzetto for 
flute, oboe and viola, Bliss and Elizabeth 
Maconchy oboe quintets and Benjamin Britten 
an oboe quartet. None of these appears in the 
catalogues, though Grove states that Macon- 
chy’s quintet has been recorded but not 
released. I have a vague memory of having 
heard this recording but carmot trace it. Some 
at least of the above should be recorded, and I 
suggest, in view of the success of his Clarinet 
Quintet, that a start might be made with 
Bliss’s work. Rutland Boughton’s two concertos, 
written for his daughter, Joy, a well-known 
oboist, might also be worth considering. 

If this article seems to have become mainly 
an eulogy of Leon Goossens, that is as it should 
be. He stands head and shoulders above the 
many other excellent oboists in this country— 
indeed in the world—and may be termed a 
virtuoso in the very best sense of the word. It 
is to be hoped that he will make many record- 
ings while he is at the height of his powers. 
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THE ROME OPERA 


SEASON, 


1946 


By JOHN GRAY 


HIS year’s “ official season”? at Rome’s 

Teatro Reale has just vonchaded after 
having been in progress since before Christmas, 
and it is thought that readers might welcome 
news as to the highlights of the season, which 
offered an interesting repertoire (still, under- 
standably, almost wholly Italian) and brought 
back into prominence a number of singers 
concerning whom we have had little news 
during these last few years. 

First, one recalls a splendid revival of 
“Norma” under the expert direction of 
Bernardino Molinari, and with a cast which 
included Caniglia, Stignani, Gigli, and Giulio 
Neri. Everything about this performance was 
on the grand scale and if one star shone from 
amongst the many it was Ebe Stignani, who 
today is surely unrivalled in her particular 
field. Another great classic of the Italian stage 
(though it may conform to the French style of 
pene opera and was, of course, written first 
or production at Paris) was “ William Tell,”’ 
which made a much-heralded appearance due 
to the fact of its being made the vehicle for 
Lauri Volpi’s return after some years in Spain. 
The revival of this opera, indeed, had been 
conditional upon Lauri Volpi’s availability to 
sing in it, and the production eventuated only 
after several delays. The great tenor’s principal 
advantage over his other illustrious colleagues 
nowadays would seem to be that he can pro- 
duce louder and more brilliant top notes than 
they can, and this trait endeared him particu- 
larly to the gallery. He had a strong partner in 
Gino Bechi, who sang the title role, pouring 
his unique voice over the Rossini music and 
sharing largely in the general enthusiasm, while 
the prima donna on this occasion was Maria 
Pedrini, an artist of great distinction who is, 
unaccountably, not accorded that adulation 
which Rome seems to reserve for Caniglia 
alone, for her work is equally impressive and 
unblemished by the harshness and unsteadiness 
which somewhat frequently mar Caniglia’s 
singing. Pedrini sang also in a later performance 
of “* Norma,” and did magnificently in “‘ Trova- 
tore ’’ with Lauri Volpi and Benvenuto Franci. 
On the production side, this “ William Tell ” 
left little to the imagination and practically 
nothing to be desired. Nearly everyone was 
intrigued by the way in which Tell’s fateful 
arrow pierced the apple in full view of the 
audience, and the picturesque Swiss mountain 
scenery aided by the Opera’s wonderful lighting 
system drew general admiration. Franco 
Ghione was in charge of the orchestra. 

‘* Andrea Chenier ”’ was first produced half a 
century ago this year, and the composer is still 
alive to enjoy his triumph, so there was, 
naturally, a gala performance of this, his best 
known and best liked work. (A much better 
known work, Puccini’s “‘ Bohéme,”’ also cele- 
brates its jubilee this year, but the occasion was 
unmarked by any special observance, in Rome 
at least.) The “‘ Chenier” revival was graced 
by Maria Caniglia, Benvenuto Franci, and—in 
the first act—Lauri Volpi; but the tenor was 
ill at ease through indisposition and was speedily 
replaced by Galliano Masini for the remainder 
of the work. Umberto Giordano, who had been 
conducting the Milan performances of 
“* Chenier ”’ some weeks previously, was on this 
occasion content to make several wildly 
applauded appearances between the acts, 
leaving the direction of the opera to Ghione. 
Despite a dull first act, this opera impressed 


one as being not much inferior to the best 
Puccini, and the resemblance between the 
dramatic situation at the beginning of the last 
acts of “ Chenier” and “‘ Tosca ”’ is intriguing 
to contemplate. 

Another really notable event was the restora- 
tion of Wagner to the repertoire with several 
performances of “ Die Walkiire’’ under the 
direction of Gabriele Santini. The music was, 
needless to say, sung in Italian, and of special 
note were the excellence of the orchestra and 
the stage machinery. Of the singers, one 
formed the impression that the work would be 
cast by a process of selection involving all 
personnel able to stand up, vocally, to the flood 
of orchestral sound, though such presumption 
proved a little unfair to at least half of them. 
Fiorenzo Tasso, the Siegmund, looked the part 
and sang impressively with a tone not unlike 
Melchior’s, and there was ample dramatic 
depth of Jolanda Magnoni’s Sieglinde. Neri 
was an obvious choice for Wotan, though one 
imagines he is much happier when singing 
Don Basilio or Ramphis. The Briinnhilde was 
Germana di Giulio, the Fricka Pina Ulisse. 
One’s reaction to the whole work, heard after 
a prolonged course of Italian opera, was inter- 
esting. The dramatic absurdity of the piece, 
for instance, seemed to stand out, especially in 
the long stretches of orchestral ruminating in 
the second act—beautiful as these episodes were, 
judged purely as sound, one felt the “‘ miserable 
quarters of an hour” remarked upon by one 
celebrated critic. Moreover the matter of 
costume produced some disturbing results. It 
is traditional, I daresay, to have Briinnhilde 
more imposingly garbed than her sister Valky- 
ries, but this one appeared to be sporting a 
biscuit-coloured tea-gown featuring the latest 
fashion in split skirts, which must have been a 
little awkward for night riding, and equally to 
be questioned was the clinging negligée worn 
by Sieglinde. One supposes it must be difficult 
to clothe an opera set in so problematical an era. 
The Valkyries crossed the sky by the aid of a 
cinematographic device, but Briinnhilde must 
needs bring her horse on with her while 
haranguing Siegmund in Act 2, and one must 
say its behaviour throughout that quite lengthy 
discourse was irreproachable. As for the cul- 
minating Magic Fire, one can only say that 
Ludwig of Bavaria himself could have asked 
nothing better. 

Caniglia’s farewell appearance prior to 
leaving on a tour of Portugal with other artists 
of the company was in Cilea’s ‘* Adriana 
Lecouvreur,”’ a further example of the Puccinian 
school which has a role that might have been 
written for her. In it she scored a great and 


noble triumph, well supported by Cloe Elmo, . 


Galliano Masini and Afro Poli. The opera is a 
typical story of feminine jealousy in pre- 
Revolution Paris ; an actress and a princess are 
rivals in love and the latter disposes of the 
former by sending her a poisoned bunch of 
violets ; this novel ending, however, provides 
the excuse for another of those intolerably 
rolonged bedroom death scenes of which one 
eels ies opera already has a few too many. 
The Rome opera’s most spectacular chef 
d’oeuvre is of course still “‘ Aida,’ and if the 
production inside the theatre is but a shadow of 
the colossal out-door spectacle they put on in 
the Baths of Caracalla, it is still spectacular 
enough in all conscience and, of course, gains 
musically. 


The opera was given with several _ 
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alternating casts, the one the present writer 
saw being typical and _brilliant—Caniglia, 
Fedora Barbieri, Francesco Merli, Ugo Savarese 
and Giulio Neri. Merli is still a name to conjure 
with among dramatic tenors and Savarese is 
one of the finest actors on the Italian stage 
today, his Amonasro being a compelling study. 
The staging and lighting were, as ever, a 
wonder, and especially in the Triumphal Scene 
did they appear to have reproduced, to the life, 
that glaring Egyptian sunlight which some of 
us recall so well ! 

As a contribution to completeness, details 
are given here of other performances : 

Samson and Delilah (Stignani, Francesco 
Battaglia, conductor, Victor de Sabata). 

Nozze di Figaro (cast including Mariano 
Stabile, conductor, de Fabritiis). 

Ballo in Maschera (Gigli, Gobbi, Caniglia, 
Stignani, Alda Noni, conductor, Bellezza). 

L’Amico Fritz (Rina Corsi and Beniamino 
Gigli, Dado, Pirazzini, conductor, Salfi). 

Fedora (Rina Corsi, Galliano Masini, con- 
ductor, de Fabritiis). 

La Traviata (Caniglia, Renzo Pigni, Enzo 
Mascherini, conductor, Bellezza). 

Tosca (Caniglia, Gino Sinimberghi, Stabile, 
conductor, Bellezza). 

Cavalleria Rusticana (Cloe Elmo, Masini, 
de Falchi, conductor, Santini). 

Nerone (Boito) (Pertile and Franci). 

Barbiere di Siviglia (Bechi, Sinimberghi, 
Alda Noni, de Taranto, Neri, conductor, Salfi). 





BOOK AND SCORE REVIEW 


The Chamber Music of Mendelssohn. By 
John Horton. (Oxford Press, 2s. 6d.). 

The latest booklet in the Musical Pilgrim set 
(so many of which are out of print) is a welcome 
pointer to many graces, charms and ingenuities 
of structure, which easy dismissal of Mendelssohn 
fails to assess. Nobody with any pretension to 
knowledge misses his defects ; his tic and 
lyrical virtues are less often enjoyed. He was a 
craftsman of rich virtue. The ideas often droop, 
but the skill in construction scarcely ever did. 
Who invented meatier fugues, gayer scherzos, 
than Mendelssohn ? He was a first-class chef, 
too. I wish we had more single movements 
recorded. The Encyclopedia in 1942 named the 
scherzo (only) from the Octet, two and a half 
Quartets (mostly U.S.A.), the Decca violoncello 
Sonata, and a Trio and a half. 

In some sixty small pages the friendly and 
judicious Mr. Horton points out many beauties, 
without attempting analysis. Forty music-type 
examples remind us of happy moments. Men- 
delssohn will, I suppose, not “ come back,’’ but 
the best of him stays in the hearts of us old- 
timers who were brought up to recognise, 
revere and relish ripe craftsmanship. 


Symphony in D. By Vaughan Williams. 

-The Oxford Press prints the full score 
(10 ins. by 7 ins.), 12s. 6d., of a creation which 
comforted us, his admirers, after the F 
minor, with an Indian summer of Words- 
worthian reflection. The work was recorded by 
the Hallé, Barbirolli conducting (H.M.V. 
C3988-3392), and reviewed in these pages in 
June, 1944, having first been heard at a Prom. 
the year before. That was beneficent hearing 
in a bad year. Now, in a worse, try if the music 
may not snatch you away from the cynical 
devilments of man. The Passacaglia, I think 
(speaking from memory of the music’s sound), 
grows in strength, when read and not just 
heard with the outer ear. It grows upon that 
inner ear which is the bliss of the music-lover’s 
solitude ; and only solitude, of which the world 
toils to deprive us, is apt for the intaking of ripe 
musing and affection such as this music breathes, 


W.R.A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The Editor 
s not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THe GRAmo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Long Playing Records 


It would now appear that any technical 
advantages of a change over from disc records 
to sound-on-film records would not compensate 
for the commercial disadvantages. 

But those who have been fortunate to hear 
and examine the magnificent series of 16-inch 
transcriptions distributed by the American 
Office of War Information cannot have failed 
to be impressed by the advantages of this 
larger size. Pressed in “ vinylite”’ they have 
little if any surface “‘ hiss ’? and provide on one 
light-weight double-sided unbreakable disc 25 
to 30 minutes of music. For complete works 
they would be almost ideal and better than 
any record changer. 

If “vinylite’’ should be a more expensive 
material than shellac composition, this should 
be offset by the smaller quantity used in one 
16-inch disc than in three 12-inch with the 
same Playing time. One pressing operation 
instead of three should also mean some saving 
in production cost. That the plastic has less 
resistance to needle wear could be compensated 
for by recent improvements in pick-up and 
stylus design and tracking. 

There is, of course, the obvious disadvantage 
that few people at present possess 33} r.p.m. 
turntables, but, surely the records must be 
made commercially available first and the 
demand for playing equipment will follow. To 
design new model radiograms with the larger 
turntables and dual-speed motors would add 
little to their overall cost. For those who 
would not want to change their existing equip- 
ment an inexpensive record-player unit could 
be made available. 

The issue of complete works in this additional 
size of record should stimulate interest in the 
ever-growing “ Connoisseur market’ without 
interfering with the existing demand for 10- 
and 12-inch records. I understand that Victor 
started issuing their Red Seal records in 
“* plastic ’’ in October but, so far, I have seen 
no mention of the larger size of disc. 

Nairobi, Kenya. R. Guy JOHNSON. 


‘* Continental Obituary ”’ 


I wish to express my thanks to Mr. Leo Riemens 
for his moving In Memoriam “ Continental 
Obituary.”’ It makes sad reading for anyone 
who remembers great opera performances in 
happier times. I for one shall not forget 
Sigrid Onegin either in her many recitals or as 
Amneris, Eboli, Fides and Brangaene; her 
Orfeo was one of the highlights of the Salzburg 
Festivals. The death of the young tenor 
Joseph Schmidt is part of the tragedy of the 
Jewish people from Nazi persecution: he died 
after much suffering in a labour camp in 
Switzerland. 

On the other hand it appears that the news 
of the death of W. Domgraf-Fassbaender, the 
excellent Mozart singer of Glyndebourne is 
erroneous. At least I recently read in a Berlin 
report that he is among the singers of the 
Berlin Opera who are allowed to perform 
(others being Tiana Lemnitz, Margarete Klose, 
Walter Grossmann, etc.). - 

As THe GRAMOPHONE is now in the fortunate 
position of obtaining information about famous 
continental artists, can any of your readers let 
me have news about two French singers 
Madeleine Grey (the singer of the Ravel songs) 
and Ninon ,Vallin of the Opera Comique ? 
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Maybe some reader in the Forces and stationed 
in Germany can tell me what has become of 
Maria Ivoguen (who was the most famous 
coloratura soprano in Germany), Delia Rein- 
hardt (finest Octavian and Pamina of the 
Berlin Opera) and Sabine Offermann, the 
dramatic soprano of the Hamburg Opera 
House) ? 

Talking of the lives of the great artists I 
found in the 1945 catalogue of Columbia 
records under the heading of Bach Organ 
Music Society Dr. Albert Schweitzer referred 
to as “ the late’: from information available it 
weuld appear that Schweitzer celebrated last 
year his 7oth birthday and is still fully alive 
and continuing his fine work of humanity in 
the hospital of Lambarene (West Africa). 


c/o Leather Centre, Ltd,, 
Solomon Street, Tel-Aviv, 
Palestine. ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN. 


For Deletion 


It might interest your readers—especially 
those with a predilection for the violin—to know 
that H.M.V. are deleting the only available 
recording of one of Mozart’s most perfect, 
though not most mature, masterpieces. I refer 
to the Concerto No. 7 in D (Ke71), No. 
DB1735-8 (Auto. DB7157-60). 

Who, of the later composers, has surpassed 
this concerto for sheer unadulterated beauty ? 
In intellectual splendour, certainly Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Sibelius. 

I have heard almost all of Menuhin’s Con- 
certo recordings and I am tempted to place 
this one first. No lover of the violin or of 
Mozart should fail to get these records if it is 
still humanly possible. 
Dublin. G. E. M. NeEssirtt. 


From Canada 


I would like to get in touch with some 
English record collector or collectors who could 
give me the lyrics of some songs recorded by 
such singers as Richard Tauber and Webster 
Boo 


th. 

A few of these by Richard Tauber are: 
My Heart and I (Tysh-Tauber), Impatience 
(Drinkwater), Red Rose (Schubert). 

By Webster Booth: A Ballynure Ballad, 
Woman is Fickle (Verdi). 

I, in return, would endeavour to supply lyrics 
of any American songs they might wish. 

17 Clendenan Ave., 

Toronto 9, Ontario, 

a. Scott SHELDON. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Medium ... win .. 12 for 2/54 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red ... iad a ..» l0for 2/54 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles ... 10 for 2/54 
B.C.N. Needle Sharpener 7/4 each 


Prices shown include Tax. 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THEB.C.N. COMPANY 


24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 


Tel.: LiVingstone 2047 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that 
during the summer months we shall omit the 
Society list. 


Information and advice concerning the estab- 
lishment of new Gramophone Societies will 
gladly be given by the National Federation of 
Gramophone Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. 
Stamps to the value of sixpence will bring a 
circular of suggestions and other useful litera- 
ture. 





The “ Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accevted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. f a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost: this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to ‘‘ Office ’’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month. and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,” 49. Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





FOR SALE 


A BIG Selection of Fibred Classical Records, 
mmm rare deletions and foreign.—Box No.° 











ACOUSTIC GRAMOPHONE, Bond Cascade II, 
E. M. Ginn; fibre sound box, 7 foot horn; ex- 
cellent condition, £20 or best offer; also Beet- 
hoven Sonata Society first 8 volumes; fibred, 
offers?—M. H. Harmer, School House. Sevenoaks. 


BAYREUTH 1936 (Telefunken). set of nine 
records, £5; Chopin ’Cello Sonata (Siemens 
Svezial). four records. 50s. Both mint.—Box 3344. 

BEECHAM “ Prague’’ Symphony, 18s.; Sar- 
gent, Tchaikovsky Variations, 12s.; Gieseking, 
‘Emperor ’’ Concerto, 30s.; Stokowski. “ Pet- 
rouchka,”’ 20s.; Sibelius, Symphony 3 (Society), 
28s.; Busch, “ Till Eulenspiegel,” 12s.—Thornton, 
47. Wel'ington Walk. Henleaze. Bristol. ~ 

BEETHOVEN, Piano Sonatas, Society Edition. 
Vol. 2; Bloch Violin Concerto, Szigeti, pre-war 
Albums, offers? Bach, F. inor Piano Concerto, 
Bartlett. 10s. 6d.; Beethoven, Fourth Concerto, 
Backhaus, 22s. 6d., Brahms, Violin Concerto, 
Szigeti, 27s. 6d. Sibelius. Second Kajanus, 25s., 

. Mengelberg, 6s. 6d,—40, 
Fairway. Mill Hill. London. Mil. 3310. 

BOWLLY, Silvester, etc.; various; offers; s.a.e. 
—29 St. Anne’s Road. Tankerton. Kent. 

BRANDENBURG No. 3 (Furtwangler), Russian 
Easter Festival (Stokowski). Parstfal Excerpts, 
many other deletions. Any evening after 7.~ 
Tagvrart, 118 Niehtingale Lane. London S W.12. 

COLLARO MIXED RECORD CHANGER UNIT: 
crvstal Pick-up; A.C.. 25 gns.; H.M.V. Record 
Changer Unit, A.C./D.C., £25; latest Cosmocord 
Table—Plusagram, auto-stop, A.C./D.C.. very 
smart. 15 gns.; Portable Garrard Record Plaver, 
auto-stop, A.C.; rexine case, 10 gns.; Columbia 
Record Player, Auto-stop,. A.C., 9 gmns.;: club 
closing.—Bradnum. 167b Preston Road. Brighton. 

COLUMBIA Portable Acoustic Gramophone; 
also French Conversational Linguaphone Course 
complete: all in excellent condition. Best offer. 
—Oshorn. 7 High Street, Windsor. 

DELETIONS for connoisseurs, large number; 
perfect condition (none acoustic). Choralmass 
(Liszt): complete ‘‘ Tristan.’”’ Bartok, Beethoven. 
etc., etc.; Unused Garrard Pick-up: automatic 
= . : oe offers?—Peter Woolf, 0, Vivian 

av. 


DELETIONS and other second-hand Records 



































- in good fibre-used condition; list on request.— 
‘ BCM/SEFER,. London. W.C.1. 





DELETIONS. — Chasseur Maudit C.2016-7: 
Dance of Waves (Water Sprites) (Catalani) 
F.10955: Feursnot C.1841; Scherzo (Bruchner) 
C.1789: Septet (Saint Saens) E.11087-8: (Wagner) 
Die Feer DB.1679; Kaiser March C.1772: 
(Debussy) Rhapsody Sax and Orch. D.2043: 
Atterberg 6th Svmph.; Rachmaninov 2nd 
Symnph, Victor Set: Organ: DX.36, C.1532. C.2048, 
C.2050,B.2927. B.3260-1, B.3596. B.3659. Wanted: 
Patrie ©.2348, Sakantula C.1821. Offers?—Box 

DISC RECORDING Apparatus, £25: Phono- 
graph with Recording attachment and cylinders. 
£5.—Evans. 183. High Street, Aldershot. 

DOUBLE Metal! Internal Tone Chamber from 
H.M.V. Electric Gramophone; measurement 24 x 
19 x 17. Bargain £3 10s.—Hessy’s, 20. Manches- 
ter Street. Liverpool. 

DOUBLE Spring Motor and all other com- 
panents for H.M.V. Model 160, in perfect con- 
dition; three ‘‘ Winel” attache record carriers; 
enquiries to Box No. 3384. 


ELGAR CONCERTO (B. Harrison), Brahms 
‘‘ Tragic,” (Beecham). Bruch Concerto (Cam- 
pam. Deletions: Bach LxX.408-10, Dvorak 

B.2177-80, Franck DB.1099-1100, Schumann 
C.3228, Wagner ‘“ Walkure’’ D.1533-4, D.1325-6 
and 8.—Pollard, 25, Benson Avenue, Goldthorn 
Park, Wolverhampton. 
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EDISON PHONOGRAPH for Cylinder Records. 
Some parts missing. 20s.—Hessy’s, 20, Man- 
chester Street, Liverpool. 

E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONE: interior 
horn: offers over £20; seen London. —Box No. 23. 











EXPERT SOUNDBOX.—E.M.G. Pickup and 
Arm. Fibre cutters. Offers invited. Wanted: 
Albums, 3 record 12in. type.—Box No. 3481. 


FIBRED DELETIONS: Andante 








Favori, 
Schwanda Excerpts, Rosenkavalier Arias, Till 
Eulenspiegel (Furtwangler). Offers? Also Univer- 
sal Amplifier with Loudspeaker in cabinet, £9.— 
Freudenheim, 6, Ashley Court, Frognal Lane, 
N.W.3. 





FOR SALE or EXCHANGE.—Complete Gilbert 
and Sullivan Operas: “The Yeoman of the 
Guard,” ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’’ “‘ The Mikado’”’; 
H.M.V.: hardly used; perfect. Wanted: Decca 
K.817, ioienes and the March, Things to Come, 
by Arthur Bliss. Want Stirring Impressive Music 
Records. Also for sale: new. Eversharp 14K 
Gold Case Model Fountain Pen, £10; ditto Pen- 
cil, £8. New: Gents’ Wrist Watch. 18K Gold 
Chronograph (cost 125 gns.) split second time- 
keeper; superior, perfect, guaranteed, £65.— 
Brian W. Thomas. 40, Kensington Park Gardens, 
London, W.11. 

FOR SALE.—H.M.V. Portable Gramophone 
(Black) in perfect condition, £7 7s.—Write 
Occupier, 188, Walm Lane, London, N.W.2, or 
GLA 6736. 

GARRARD Autochanger Seven Records, 
Crystal and Magnetic Pick-ups; perfect condi- 
tion; offers?—Box No. 1, 

GOOD SELECTION Fibred Symphonies, Con- 
certo. 5s. per record; state requirements.—Box 
No. 374. _ 

** GRAMOPHONE,” Volumes 21. 22, 23 (Jan. 
missing). with indices: offers? S.a.e.—Bessant, 
London House, Haves. 

















** GRAMOPHONES ”—47 copies, Oct., 1941— 
August, ts good, 30s.—Cross, 49, Milman 
Road. Readin 





” GRAMOPHONES” May, 1931, to December, 
1945. Any offers?—Burley, 17, Lorne Street, 
Reading. 


” GRAMOPHONES. > 1943, 1944, 1945, 50s.; guy. 
1942 to December, 1943, 25s.; Januar ry. 1933 t 
May, 1934, 20s. —Evans, Alford, Lincolnshire. 


H.M.V. RADIOGRAM Auto-change No. 531; 
perfect condition; exceptional reproduction; 
2P x 4S, push-pull; nearest offer over £60.— 
Green, St. John’s Vicarage, Crowborough, Sussex. 
Crowborough 260. 


H.M.V. RADIOGRAM, 8 Record Autochange. 
with spare valves; approx. 150 well-chosen and 
assorted records, 10 in. and 12 in.,. with record 
Cabinet, etc. £100 the lot; no offers please.— 
Box No. 3386. 

H.M.V. 8-RECORD CHANGER UNIT, with 
Pick-up; good order: offers over £12 10s.— 
Almond, 42. _ Durban Road. Wallasey, Cheshire. 

H.M.V. CABINET GRAMOPHONE, Model 156; 
oak: condition as new, £10.—Forsyth, 8, Chanc- 
tonbury Way. Woodside Park, N.12. 


LARGE COLLECTION (2,000) including hun- 
dreds of deletions and foreign recordings: 
Pelleas and Melisande (Debussy). Requiem Mass 
(Berlioz), Heldenleben (Mengelberg—Telefunken), 
etc. —Send requirements to Griffith, 168, Gold- 
hurst Terrace, N.W.6 


L LE USED and fibred: Vocals by Ackland. 
Brunskill, Dawson, Glynne, Oldham, Robertson. 
etc. Standard and light orchestral, instru- 
mental. Tattoo records: two-thirds to half- 
price; stamp for returnable list.—Box_ No. 3384. 

MIKADO (Sheffield) complete: Gondoliers (one 
——s) both H.M.V.; good condition.—Box No oO. 















































OFFERS for fibred Elgar Organ Sonata G; 
Beethoven Introduction/Variations {Danish 
Quartet): Vivaldi Concerto (Pougnet): Ravel 
Valses Nobles 1/8 and Left Hand Concerto: 
Schumann Fantasiestucke (Complete): s.a.e for 
replies —Read. 21. Norman Way. Southgate, N.14. 

OPERATIC VOCALS. including Plancon. Bat- 


tistini, Boronat, De Luca, Melba, Caruso, Scar- 
emberg. —Box . 2368. 








* PATHE ” DISCS.—Albani. ‘‘ Ombra Mai Fu,”’ 
Boninsegna ‘‘Voi Lo Sapete.”” Offers?—Box 3342. 
PORTABLE Viva-tone Columbia Gramophone 
for sale in perfect running condition: also three 
complete cases of Linguaphone Conversational 
Courses: French, German, Italian; hardly used: 








£15 the lot: would separate. — Stuttaford, 
Bramber. Ashurstwood. East Grinstead. Sussex. 
PORTABLES: New Apollo, £25: H.M.V.. £15: 
a £9; s.a.e.—-P., 7, Princes Parade. London. 
10. 





RACHMANINOV CONCERTO No. 1, with com- 
poser, 17s.; Nutcracker Suite, Stokowski, 16s.; 
Tchaikovsky Concerto, No. 2 (Moiseiwitsch), 
14s.; all auto fibred. Scheherazade, Stokowski, 
36s. Wanted: Rola G a 624, Rain- 
ham Road South, Dagenham, Essex 





RECORD CABINET “ Eastlight.”’ dark oak. 
capacity 100; excellent condition, £15 or offers. 
range. 60, Daventry Road, Coventry. 














SCHUBERT, Die Schéne Miillerin, 8 records. 
Societies’ edition. Played twice only; 50s.—Pye, 
Chelwood Gate Sussex. 

SIMPSON TURNTABLE, 10in. Columbia Pick- 
up, Western Meters, Loud Speakers, Wireless 
parts. Offers?—32, Fernhall Drive, Ilford, Essex. 





The GRAMOPHONE 


SOUND RECORDING. — Complete _ self-con- 
tained Studio Equipment, makes excellent re- 
cords up to 12 in.; everything for immediate 
use, £125; demonstrated.—Buckland, 39, London 
Road, Derby. 

SPECIAL OUTFIT.—E.M.G. ‘“ Expert ’’ Senior 
Gramophone, in open grain oak finished, 
mounted on Record Storage Cupboard fitted 
with drawers to match Cabinet; Senior Horn, 
finished cream, latest Dynamic Soundbox, Gar- 
rard best quality heavy fiywheel-type A.C. motor; 
the whole outfit as new in every respect; per- 
sonal delivery in London area, carriage paid 
elsewhere, £60 or very near offer. —A, L. Hill, 
‘“* Woodfield,’”’ Farm Lane, Jordans, Bucks. 

SWIN Jazz and Commercial Records for 
ger “stitched white cardboard covers. 5d. 
each; a.e.—J. Sexton, 97, Livingstone Road, 
ny Heath, Surrey. 

THE RHINEGOLD AND SIEGFRIED—Selected 
passages in Album (Schorr, Widdop, Lieder, 
etc.); what offers?—Box No. 3125. 

THORNED ONLY.—Complete H.M.V. record- 
ings; pre-war Albums, some slightly damaged. 
Carmen 76s.; Butterfly (Gigli) 96s.: Rigoletto 
64s.; Trovatore 96s.; Beethoven, Symphony No. 
5 (Weingartner) iés.; No. 8 (Boult) 18s.; 
s 




















Tchaikovsky, Concerto No. 1 (Horowitz) 24s.; 
schubert Symphon y No. 5 (Blech) 18s.: Nights 
Garden Spain (Curzon) 12s,; DA.1307, D { 

DB.1903—Gigli; DB.4412 Ivogun. —Orange, 60, 
Daventry Road. Coventry. 

TURNER Portable Amplifier, A.C. mains, 
Magnavox Speaker, 10 watts, £18; 14 American 
Victor Single-sided Vocal Records, including 
Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini. 10s.—Dyett. 
‘‘Harmony,” Staines Road, Bedfont, Middx. 

VERDI’S ‘ Otello”’ complete; also ‘“ Nights 
in Gardens of Spain,’’ fibred. —Knight, Poolstock 
Mills, Wigan. 




















30 AMERICAN Jazz ——ser Saunders. 
Capitol, Musicraft, etc.. new. each; callers 
PA Ruislip, 


preferred.- —Prowting, 27. 
x. ’Phone Ruislip 201 12, 








WANTED 
ALSO WANTED TO PURCHASE, Classical 
Vocal Records. Will pay about 6s. to 10s., and 
more in certain instances, for DB. vocal dele- 
tions; others pro rata; collected from anywhere. 
Also ‘Instrumentals (DB.s up to 4s. 6d., others 
pro rata).—Ward, 88, Molefield Estate, Aylesbury. 
A MAJOR QUINTET by Dvorak, H.M.V. 
DB.2177-80.—Reply to E, G., Wertheimer, Broad- 
way Gate, Hale. Cheshire. 
AMERICAN RECORDS. 














magazines, etc., in 


exchange for Records by Ray Noble, Marlene 


ot. a Ne a ~ Niesen. Want Dick Powell’s 
** Ive ng a Torch Song,” ‘“ Shadow 
Waltz, § ° Petting n the Park,’”’ “‘ We’re in the 
Money. ’” Want to Exchange Supplements, Cata- 
logues regularly with collectors in Sweden, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain. 
Russia, Hungary, etc.—Ken Lazarus. 6214, South 
Detroit Street. Los Angeles, 36. California, U.S.A. 

ANY DELETED and Foreign Records; very 
high offers, according to rarity; any quantity.— 
Box No. 3439. 

AIDA NILE SOENE.—Rethberg Recordings; 
your price paid for DB.1455 ang DB.1458.— 
Wingfield. Onslow, Shrewsbury. 

ALBUMS WANTED for 12 in. records.—Charles 
Moodie, 166, Nethergate. Dundee. 

ALBUMS WANTED (not records), good condi- 
tion for H.M.V_ sets 295 (Toscanini—Pastoral), 
311 (Brahms Clarinet Quintet), 353 (Bartok 
Quartet); pre-war type preferred. —Bates, 127, 
Huntingfield Road, London, S.W. 


BEETHOVEN Piano Sonata Society, Vol. 2; 
Deleted Chamber Music; Organ and Piano dele- 
tions, especially Bach and Schumann; Etudes 
Symphoniques; fibred condition.—Hurst, 23, Ash- 
leigh Gardens, Cleadon, Sunderland. 

BEETHOVEN SOCIETY Sonata Album 
Schnabel, numbers one and two wanted: good 
condition. —W. H. Andrews, ‘“‘ Reporter ” Office 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire. 

BEETHOVEN QUARTETS, Op. 18, No. 2, and 
E flat, Op. 74.—The ondemesipens, Girls’ High 
School, Hereford. 

CARDBOARD Record Envelopes, ten inch and 
twelve inch; state prices.—Box No, 3448. 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, complete record- 
ing; H.M.V.; fibred only; also Album and 
Analytical notes; Rigoletto; Columbia.—Elkins, 
28. Upper Belgrave Road, Bristol 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA. complete H.M.V. 
set, must be fibre played in good condition, with 
pre-war album. Also Albums to hold sets of six, 
five and four records.—Forsyth, 8, Chanctonbury 
Way. Woodside Park, 12. 

CHALIAPIN. DB.1511, DB.1068, DB.1184; De 
Luca “ Per me giunto” and ‘“ Carlo ascolta ’”’ 
(Forza); D’Ines P.809. DB.4855; Flagstad “‘ Hang- 
a. » DB. 5833-86; Gieseking, Debusgy Preludes 

ook 2 (English pressing only); Sournst DB.1196, 

A.1229, DB.1364 (with Ansseau), DB.1169 (with 
Senter, DA.940 (with Heldy) . . 
E.591 (or EW.91). D.2018 (or 138) - Melba, Un- 
Rtetchior Electricals of Farewell Performance; 

elchior DB.3936 and rare deletions; 

1086; Schorr DB.1564 D.2017 (or ES. 697 or 
ED. 585}; Printemps ane Guitry D.1705-7, E.542-3. 
Also Beggars’ Opera, 7537 7.42 (Auto), Comédie 
Francaise Album 2, Otello DB.5788-93. Mint con- 
dition essential. —Box No. 2297. 
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COMPLETE SET of ‘The Gramophone,”’ 
bound.—State price to Box No. 20. 

DECCA CA.8038 (Schlusnus), CA.8233 (Lemnitz), 
CA.8057 (Tales of a ee Good prices paid for 
fibred copies; state ondition.—Locke, 1, 
Lothians Road, Tettenhall, "Welverkaaemhen. 


‘DELIUS, Society, Vol. 1-11. Sibelius 2nd 
(Kajanus), Ravel’s Intro. and Allegro; fibred.— 
Hunt, Callow Farm, Hereford. 

FIBRED RECORDS WANTED, Symphonies, 
Operas, Instrumental, Chamber Music, Vocal, 
etc.—J, R. Bennett, 29, Sandfield Road, Arnold, 
Nottingham. on 

FRANCES DAY’S “ wT nn in the Dark ”’ 
and ‘“‘I will Pray,’’ H.M.V. B.8667.—Peter Payn- 
ter. 42, Alstone Lane, Cheltenham. 

FRANK CRUMIT RECORDS (deleted) wanted. 
Good prices aid.—Apply R. G. rown, Du 
Boulay’s, Winchester. 


** GRAMOPHONE ” WANTED, unbound, 2 or 
3 years prior to January 1931 Would take 
Volumes 6, 7, 8 complete, —Offers to Johnson, 112, 
Beeches Road. West Bromwich. 


GERSHWIN’S CONCERTO in F. Col.9665-6-7; 
An American in Paris, H.M.V, C.1698-9: good 
condition; please state price.—Gledstone, 6, 
Shearbridge Road, Listerhills, Bradford, Yorks, 

HIGH PRICES offered Francaix Concertino, 
Telefunken, Piano Concerto, DB.5034-5, Milhaud 

Piano Concerto LFX. 375-6, Sibelius Romance 
C.2004.—40, Fairway, Mill Hill. row ll =e. — 

~ HINDEMITH’S ‘‘Mathis der Maler’ 
phony, and Scho6nberg’s ‘“ Verklarte Nacht oe 
records in first class condition.—Box No. 2978. 

HUGO WOLF, Vol. I; will give £6 if Records 
in mint condition.—Box No. 3297. . 

LISZT RHAPSODY, 12 (Borowsky) Aria. 
Mistress Ford, Merry Wives (Schéne), Parlo. 
E.10985, Spiwakowsky, Decca CA.8043, Mazurka 
(Chopin); fibred only.—Astle, Burton Road, 
Repton, Derby. an 

PAUL WHITEMAN RECORDS wanted.—Con- 
tact Roland Thorpe, 109, Norfolk Avenue, San- 
derstead, Surrey. 

PAGLIUGHI E.11303, Kipnis D.2088, Schlusnus 
DE.7005, Joy of Living, BD.582.—Phillops, 96. 
Osmaston Road, Derby. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS bought for cash; 
good prices given.—Box No. 98. 


RAVEL’S ‘“ Sonatina ’’ DB.1533-4, or DB.1533 
oe Paynter, 42, Alstone Lane. Chelten- 
am. 




































































RECORD CABINET WANTED, record capacity 
1,000, but larger or smaller considered. Also 
Combinations. —Nicholson, 11, Miles Hill Grove. 
Leeds 7. 

RECORD CABINET, to hold 150 to 200 a. 
Miles, 34, Holyoake Walk, Ealing, London, 


** SORCERER ”’ (B.7018-23, 7” ae ” 
(H.M.V.); Haydn’s Symphony 88 (Krauss); 
Beethoven’s Concerto No. 5 (Schnabel); Quar- 
tets, Op. 18, Nos. 1 and 5, and Op. : Mozart’s 
Concerto K.271: Faure’s ‘Requiem’ (Columbia): 
Mass in G (Schubert); Brahms Symphony No. 2 
(Beecham); Mendelssohn’s “ Italian ” (Kousse- 
vitzky).—Box No. 377. 


S.0.8S.—Educationist still urgently requires 
*“Istar Variations’’ (D’Indy), ‘* Gurrelieder ”’ 
(Schénberg); your price — —-Box No. 3365. 

SANE | rhs ropa Cante Hondo; state — 
ticulars, tion and —_— —Ralls. 126. 
Wychall — ‘Bi rmingham 3 


~ ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL 3 DB.604, 
DB.656, DB.749, DB.1088, DB.1206, DB.1228, 4209, 
a 4212. 4578, 4579. 4647, DX.133, DX.166, 
X.316, DX.357, DX.443, DX.590, 9174, 9175. 
9233. 9303, 9808.—Box No. 376. 


SYMPHONIES, Concertos, Orchestral Works. 
Excellent prices paid for fibre played records in 
good - _—s Will collect London area.—Box 
No 319 


SYMPHONIES, Concertos, etc. Portable Gramo- 
phone. Full details Collected Nottingham area. 
—J. Swann. 119, Newstead Colliery. Nottingham. 


SWEDISH COLLECTOR wants contact with 
other collectors throughout the world. Would 
like to exchange Swedish records for foreign 
ones. Only interested in classical music,— 
Lennart Akesson, Konstrapelsgatan 6, Karls- 
krona, Sweden. : 


TCHAIKOVSKY Nutcracker Suite by Spike 
Jones (Am. Victor) wanted ergeney. = | een if 
possible; state own price.—Box N 


‘ URGENTLY REQUIRED rk on (Aus- 
tral); DA.4914 (Bernac); DA.4872 (Fanny Heldy 
—Hahn); Col. D.15041 (Le re: Claire 
Croisa); DX.776 (Pasquier Trio): C.2082 (Hylton 
—Old Songs): Victor 11250-2 (Skyscrapers Suite); 
Col 9526 (Windmill Man); C. (Dance of 
Water Sprites—Catalini}; B.6245 (Love is the 
Sweetest Thing—Noble); Decca Poly. SKB. 
02055 (Wagner excerpts). Simon Simone—any of 
her_records wanted.—Box No. 1000 

VERY HIGH OFFERS ffor fibred Records 
especially major works: deletions, foreign; any 
quantity.— Box _ No. , 

URGENTLY.—H.M.V. C.1896 (‘‘ Espanita’’). 
Decca F.3162 (Standchen), good condition.— 
Deemeneee. 113, Spring Street, Rishton, Black- 


















































WANTED. —Copy of H.M.V. B.4894 (special list), 
“That’s what I like about you.”"—-Box No. 14. 
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July, 1946 The GRAMOPHONE 


lake cate of 





Rone can say when records 
will be cheap and plentiful 
again. That is why, if you're 
wise, when you are lucky 
enough to find the records 
of your choice you'll take 
steps to look after them. 
Step number one is always 
to look for the shops where IM Long-Playing Needles are 
‘used for demonstrating records. Step number two is always 
to use IM Needles, and the ingenious IM Pointmaster, on 





protect your valuable records from wear, prolong the useful 
life of needles and add immeasurably to the enjoyment of 
your listening. IM Needles, 2/- per box of 10 plus 1/9 
purchase tax. IM Pointmaster 4/6 plus 3/- tax. 





PRODUCTS OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.I 


your own instrument. For these two IM products really do 


1x 








URGENTLY :—“‘ Hiaw 


the 
Death fh of ,- (H.M.V. C. 3910-2213). re 


Fibred condition.—Lowes, 12, Lin- 
Sussex. 
WANTED.—Fibred HM. _ 1506, 2263, 1202. 
DA.892; Columbia LB.41, LX.550, 551. 
Weston, 25, Wednesbury Oak Tok Princes End, 
Tipton, Staffs. 


WANTED URGENTLY.—H.M.V. Gramophone 
Record Cabinet, good condition, ew 29, War- 
wick Road. Bishops Stortford, Metis 

ANTED.—Beethoven we 
(Rasoumovsky), Nos. 2 and 3 
and Op. 74. —Box No. 3205 

WANTED: ‘ Hot Discography ”’ 1943; Esquires 
Jazz Book.—R. Railton, 180, Odessa Road, 
London, E.7. 

WANTED RECORDS, Parlophone OT.188, 
E.11327. H.M.V. C.101. Also of Latin American 
National Anthems.—Morse, Bramlands Lane, 
Woodmancote nr. Henfield. 

~" WANTED.—Haydn-96th (Walter), Beethoven- 
agg icher (O.H.M.S.), Jena Symphony. —Box 

oO 

WANTED. —Good condition, H.M.V. Record 
Albums, 10 and 12 in. —Weston. 25. Wednesbury 
Oak Road. Princes End, Tipton, Staffs. 

WANTED.—10s. offered, good condition, 
H.M.V. DB.4984, Sleepers Wake, B. 
Ernarni; Colum. LX. 583 Muzio, LX 236 Formichi: 
Parl. R.20032 (Vallin); Dec, LY.6144 Lemnitz.— 
Major Rice, Oddington House, Moreton-in- 
Marst 

oVANTED, —fipred Quartets, eegeren, Op. a 

59 No, 2 (Budapest), 18, No. 

(Busch). Op. 18, No. 4; Op. 74 omer): 4. 
Nigger: Mozart Cc. (465); Schubert Quartettsatz 
(Budapest) ; Mozart D. (575) (Kolisch); D minor 
(421) (Flonzaley), A (464) (Roth); Debussy, 
Bartok, Op. 7; Mozart ‘“ Jest’’ Sextet; Haydn 
E flat Sonata (Horowitz); Gerhardt Song Re- 
cital; Falla Popular Songs (Supervia); Bloch 
Viola Suite.—Mitchell, 129. High Street, Aston, 
Birmingham. 

WANTED.—12 in. H.M.V. C.1512, “Isle of 
Mull’ and ‘ Deep River ’’; Glasgow Orpheus; 
new or good condition.—G. Searle, 4, Suffolk 
Square, Cheltenham. 

~~” WANTED.—Vecca LY.6008-9 or LY.6129-30; also 
Paropnone. E.4108. Fibred.—Box No. 3316. 
~ WANT in good condition, “ Lament for 
ms "Gules ’” (in Gaelic); singer, Mary 
MacLoed.—Granger, 10, Windermere Road, West 
Hartlepool. 

WANTED.—Fibred condition, Lauri-Volpi and 
Pertile Records. Zanelli and Sheridan. Love 
Duet (Otello). Cortis. Che Gelida Manina,— 
Weston. 25. Wednesbury Oak Road, Princes End, 
Tipton, Staffs. 

WANTED.—Suite F sharp min, ‘weer ~ yo? 
LX.215 (Manon), LX.432 (Manon), DB.108 
(Suggia), DA.1046 (Onegin), 825 ( 

D.1352 (Ljungberg), DB.982 (Jeritza), DB.1129 
(Heldy). DA (D’Alvarez).—Kendal, Newstead, 
Altrincham, p BY 

WANTED.—Haydn 86th (DB.8640-2), Mozart 
28th (C.2929-30). Schubert Twin Brothers Over- 
ture. Fibred. unscratched.—Box No. 3341. 

YOUR OWN preposterous price paid for 
McCormack DA.502 (Pearl Fishers) and DA.297 
(Manon). Bonci Fonotipia 39084 (Puritani), De 
Lucia (Ecco ridente), Dalmores 032063 (Romeo) 
and Flower Song, Ansseau DB.1097 (Pagliacci), 
Battistini DB.209 (Martha), Heldy DB.1271 
(Traviata). and ‘‘ Actuelle’’ record of Vissi 
d’arte —Arthur Price. Polperro, Looe, Cornwall. 

12s. OFFERED for DB.3112 Prague SymphoSy 
(Mozart); wanted: Bach Violin Concerto 
(Huberman) LX408/10; Fourth Symphony sor 
mann) DB.3793-5: also L.P.O. Deletes, DB.2437-8 
C.3080.—Offers to Llewellyn, ‘“ Westleigh, ” 
Pencoedtre, Cadoxton, Barry. 

15s, OFFERED for Honneger’s ‘ Pastoral 
a’été,” Parlo. E.11296; fibred.—White House, 
Rothwell, Kettering. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


____—ECMMISCELLANEOUS _ 

ARDENT GRAMOPHILE and music lover, aged 
25, just released R.A.F., desires position in the 
Record Trade. Keen collector for over ten years. 
agg + knowledge of catalogues, etc,—Box 











COMPOSER (thirty published songs) requires 
Song Lyrics, all classes, for musical geting, and 
will revise completed songs.—Box 403. 

ENVELOPES ADDRESSED neatly ory accur- 
ately with typewriter, 10s. per thousand.—Box 
No, 375. 

GENTLEMAN, keen gramophile, desires to buy 
Partnership in established Record Business in 
London area, new or secondhand. Replies 
treated in strictest confidence.—Box No. 3194. 


GIRL WANTED for Gramophone Record De- 
partment; good wages and prospects.—_City Sale 
ne Exchange, Ltd., 90-94, Fleet Street, London, 

GREGG SHORTHAND. —Gramophonist desires 
to correspond in Gregg Shorthand with others 
on matters musical.—Box No. 3204. 

PERFECT REPRODUCTION with Acoustic 
Gramophones, ls. post free.—Rev. L. D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup, Lancs. 

YOUNG MAN (25) smart. educated. requires 
position in Gramophone Retail Trade: exten- 
sive knowledge of general catalogues, ‘particu- 
larly orchestral music; anywhere Southern Eng- 
land.—Box No. 3114. 

YOUNG MAN (20), having had to discontinue 
University studies for health reasons, seeks con- 
genial S*gepouen relative to Recorded Jazz.— 
Box N 

rOuUR INCOME 'TAX.—You may easily be pay- 
ing too much Income Tax, no matter how your 
income is derived, We have saved thousands of 
pounds for taxpayers in the last twenty years. 
Complete management of your tax affairs. Rea- 
sonable terms. Personal attention of a Principal. 
—Douglas & Co, (Taxation Consultants), Ltd., 
Room 2. Temple Court. Blackburn, Lancs. 

YOUNG MAN desires sales position in record 
industry, tem ty | or permanent, London or 
within 30 miles; keen gramophile, powteige 
classical and dance music.—Box No. 3473. 

YOUNG MAN seeks correspondence with young 
lady gramophile.—Box No. 3474. 



































TRADE 
Races for this Section—tfourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for. 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 

A SVUNDBOX for the Connoisseur—the 
Bratley—-Overstall. Individually buiit and 
tuned, £4 each. Connoisseur-built Re-entrant 
Acoustic Instrument, magnificent walnut console. 
£70 or near offer.—John K. Bratley, 341, Chelsea 
Cloisters, Sloane Avenue, London, S.W.3. ’Phone 
Kensington 7995. 

AMPLIFFERS for the quality enthusiast. The 
new improved Duo-Channel Model D7 gives 10 
watts output from two speakers. one for bass 
and the other for peente, with separate volume 














control for each: 

A new Amplifier for Gramophone Societies. 
10-12 watt undistorted output, for use on A.C. 
mains, complete with 12- inch Vitavox Speaker 
and 5 valves: £16, 

Model D.5/6.—A new compact quality Ampli- 
fier for home use on A.C. mains, 5 valve push- 
pull output, complete with built-in speaker: 
£10 10s. 

Garrard moving iron Pick-ups and Rothermel 
Crystal Pick-ups: £2 16s. 8d. each. 

e are now able to undertake the construction 
of Amplifiers to.your specification. Prices quoted 
on application. 

Charles Britain Radio, Ltd., Radio House, 2, 
Wilson Street, London, E.C.3. Telephone: 
Bishopsgate 2966. 
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ALLAN’S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
subscription library; 3,500 esebde: postal ser- 
vice.—Stamp to Box No. 42. 

BEST THORN (Fibre) Needles, only 2s. 6d. for 
ten, post free, or packet of 50. 10s.—Maddison’s 
Ltd., 12, Chapel Street, Edgware Road, we 
Can now supply Main Springs, state full ‘particu- 
lars of size required. 


“EXPERT” THORN NEEDLES. In 1922 we 
produced the first handmade Fibre Needles 
ever sold in this country, a little later on Thorn 
Needles were introduced. 

To-day, it does not matter which type of 
needle you use, providing it bears the name and 
reputation of ‘Ex xpert.’”” We can make a just 
claim to be the pioneers of the non-metallic 
needle, and have a knowledge and experience 
in Selecting, Grading, Hardening and Treating 
these needles that has been unequalled for over 
twenty-five years. 

Nucane Fibre Needles, 40 for 2s. 6d.; Graded 
Thorne Needles. 10 for 3s.; Fibre Needle Cutter. 
12s. 6d.; Thorn Needle Sharpener, 7s. 4d. Prices 
include Purchase Tax. 

The Needles can only be obtained direct from: 














‘* Expert ’’ Gramophones, Ltd., ‘‘ Ingerthorpe,’’ 
Great North Road, London, , 
IMPROVE your Soundbox 100%. Fit a “‘ Vita- 


tone’’; louder, richer, clearer.—Particulars, 
testimonials. stamp, Tracy, 2. Akehurst Street, 


Rozhampton, 





IT IS INEVITABLE that competitors and 
rivals appear in every field, and the Record 
business is no exception. However, with over 
eight years’ experience of handling second-hand 
discs and collectors’ items I can still offer the 
best service, both for buying and selling. Offers 
made for your unwanted records. Wobdden boxes 
sent for small lots, and large libraries collected. 
Distance no object. On the other hand, if you 
wish to purchase records, in addition to a regu- 
lar monthly list, there are always several thou- 
sands on view, including many hundreds of 
scarce deletions. Half an hour from the West 
End, close to Turnpike Lane Station. Open every 
day except Wednesday from 11 a.m, to 6 p.m,— 
H. C. Harridge, 37, Frobisher Road, Hornsey, 
N.8. ’Phone Mountview 9043. 

MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a.; Royal 
Patronage. — Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, 
W.C.1. 








MOLINEUX’S will purchase used Records in 
good condition; please state particulars and 
price. Also old, worn, ee or eee we 
at scrap allowance (lid. to 4d. each).—101 
Bridge Street. Manchester 3 (Blackfriars 4634). 

PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES in new condi- 
tion, including H.M.V., Columbia, Decca; guaran- 
teed; write for list. —_Lunts, Woodland Grove, 
Woodthorpe, Nottingham. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records 
purchased for cash to any amount; fair and 
generous prices given for fibred discs. ‘—The Col- 
lectors’ Shop, 20, we Court, London, W.C.2. 








Gerrard 8589. 





PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for Cash. 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue. W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3007. 

SUPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 
thorns), unequalled for long playing and bril- 
liance of tone; can be supplied in any thickness, 
if desired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 6d. post 
free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman Street, 
Grimsby, Lincs. 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD. are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds. 

YOU MAY GET that deleted record from the 
Gramophone Stores, Johnson Court, Grafton 
Street, Dublin. ___ 

10 “CONNOISSEUR” Cane Needles, with 
Pick-up Adaptor, 2s. 6d.; new patented impreg- 
nation gives remarkable results.—R, Henniker, 
15, Cockfosters Road, Barnet. 























ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 
—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 





$3.95 to 





ed 


© vaact 


quan Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 





MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Cnly 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 








Send ONLY 





THE 














COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry with a stam = 
addressed envelope if a person 
nw is desired. Available until July Sist 











SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 


We give the best cash and exchange prices. 
Consult us a —— were libraries or 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


USED RECORDS 
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Now again available 





MOZART 


THE TEN CELEBRATED 
STRING QUARTETS 


First authentic edition in score, based 
on an autograph in the British Museum, 


and on early prints, edited 
by ALFRED EINSTEIN 18. 6d 


DOLMETSCH 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MUSIC 
OF THE 17th and 18th CENTURIES 


15s. Od. 





[ NOVELLO | 





THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 


WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 
CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 





























What Causes Record wear? 


NEEDLE IMPEDANCE! 


Low Needle impedance is obtained with light damping 
which, in turn, depends on low needle point pressure. 





The Lexington Moving-Coii Pick-Up 
(Scientifically Engineered) 


reduces these to a minimum by the introduction of pre- 
cision watchmaking mechanics into the Radio Industry. 


The new features are : 


@Robust design. Accidental @Response curve flat from 
dropping on record will not 30 c/s to 12 Ke/s. 
damage pick-up. @Automatic needle or sapphire 
@Extreme low moment of inertia changing opens new fidelity 
(80 milligrams total weight of field to the amateur. 
moment). @Can be used with normal 
@Pure sine wave with no har- record changer without fear 
monic distortion. of damage. 


Preamplifiers are also available, suitable for screwing into cabinet which 
converts standard M.C. pick-up with inverse of bass recording characteristic, 
permitting suitable input for standard amplifier for use with our pick-up. 


COME AND HEAR IT ! 


DEMONSTRATIONS: Mon. to Fri., 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Also 
Thurs. Ev., 6.30 p.m. to 8 p.m. and Sat., 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., | 


134, Wardour Street, London, W.|I. Garrerd 7950 














A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you, 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone ; 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, snatiesmury / 
Avenue, London, WA.2. | 


For the Limited Purse, — 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found. Callers only. No lists 
issued. 
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HANDMADE y perl AMPLIFIER 


Tested and reported in the April issue, this Amplifier continues 
to carry all before it. Our experience of over twenty years, 
plus the world wide reputation for *‘ quality ’’ we have built 
up, is behind every model sent out; into it we have put the 
very best, and have produced it ‘‘ up to an ideal,’’ not down 
to a price. 


A hand-made Expert Pick-up, specially designed to do full 
justice to this Amplifier will be ready shortly. E. M. GINN 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 




















Value! MATT has it 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GRAMOPHONE ENTHUSIAST 


We are in the happy position of being able to offer an 
unrivalled selection of the highest grade products, all of 
proven quality and technical excellence. Here are typical 
examples from our current list. 


ROTHERMEL CRYSTAL PICK-UPS 
METAL 


£2 12s. 6d. 
DE LUXE ... £2 16s. 3d. 
COSMOCORD CRYSTAL PICK-UPS £1 17s. Od. 
A.C. or UNIVERSAL MOTORS complete with pick-up 
Selection of SOUND BOXES in Stock 


Lat us quote youfor ALL your requirements. Cash with order plus postage 


MATT iirc teen 


152 Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey 
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A DATE TO REMEMBER ° 














say BW". 
Opening night of the 1946 Season 
of Promenade Concerts . 


HEAR AGAIN, IN YOUR OWN HOME, THESE FINE RECORDINGS FROM THE REPERTOIRE 
OF THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, CONDUCTED BY SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


y 4 


Pd 





VAUGHAN WILLIAMS | TCHAIKOVSKY 

Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis - - DB 3958-9 Caprice Italien - - - - - - DB 3956-7 
SCHUBERT WALTON 

“Great” C Major Symphony - - - - DB 2415-20 Crown Imperial March - : - : - DB 3164 
BEETHOVEN MOZART 

Overture — Coriolan - - - - - DBator Symphony No. 32 in G (K318) - . - DB 6172 
ELGAR HOLST 

Introduction and Allegro for Strings - - - DB 3198-9 ‘ The Planets’ Suite* DB 6227-8, DBS 6229, DB 6230-3 
Enigma Variations - - - - - - DB 2800-2 * Complete recording under the auspices of the British Council 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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